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At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  held  December  13th,  1876,  it 
was  voted : 

To  instruct  the  Superintendent  to  report  in  print,  and  that  the  report 
be  published  with  the  other  City  documents  as  the  report  of  the  School 
Committee* 

JOSEPH  G.  EDGERLY, 

Secretaryi 
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CITY  OF  FITCHBURG 

SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


Organization  for  7 876 . 


Hon.  HIRAM  A.  BLOOD,  Mayor,  Ex  officio  Chairman. 


HENRY  L.  RICE,  President  of  the  Common  Council,  Ex  officio. 


Ward  i. 

Ward  2. 

Ward  3. 

Ward  4. 

Ward  5. 

Ward  4. 


James  M.  Woodbury, 

William  A.  Hardy, 

Harvey  D.  Jillson, 

Term  Expires. 
December,  1876. 
December,  1877. 
December,  1878. 

John  Phillips, 

William  Baldwin,  Jr., 

Benjamin  F.  Wallis, 

December,  1876. 
December,  1877. 
December,  1878. 

David  H.  Merriam, 

Frank  Magwire, 

Henry  M.  Tyler, 

December,  1876. 
December,  1877. 
December,  1878. 

Ebenezer  Bailey, 

Thomas  S.  Blood, 

Frederick  H.  Thompson, 

December,  1876. 
December,  1877. 
December,  1878. 

Samuel  L.  Graves, 

Harris  C.  Hartwell, 

Fred  Fosdick, 

December,  1876. 
December,  1877. 
December,  1878. 

John  Gallagher, 

Natt  Cowdin, 

P.  J.  Garrigan, 

December,  1876. 
December,  1877. 
December,  1878. 

Joseph  G.  Edgerly,  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

Messrs.  Blood,  Hardy,  Phillips,  Merriam,  Fosdick,  Gallagher  and  the 
Superintendent. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Messrs.  Merriam,  Woodbury,  Baldwin,  Bailey,  Graves  and  Cowdin. 

BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS. 

Messrs.  Jillson,  Wallis,  Tyler,  Bailey,  Hartwell,  Garrigan  and  the 
Superintendent. 

EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  Superintendent,  Ex  officio ,  Messrs.  Jillson,  Phillips,  Tyler,  Thomp¬ 
son,  Hartwell  and  Garrigan. 

FINANCE. 

The  Mayor,  Messrs.  Rice,  Woodbury,  Gallagher,  Thompson  and  the 
Superintendent. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  VISITING  COMMITTEES. 

Messrs.  Graves,  Hardy,  Baldwin,  Magwire,  Blood  and  Cowdin. 

MUSIC  AND  DRAWING. 

Messrs.  Blood,  Jillson,  Wallis,  Magwire,  Fosdick  and  Garrigan. 

PRUDENTIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  Jillson,  Merriam,  Phillips  and  the  Superintendent. 


VISITING  COMMITTEES. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Messrs.  Jillson,  Phillips,  Tyler,  Thompson,  Hartwell  and  Garrigan. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

High  Street — Messrs.  Merriam,  Bailey  and  Magwire. 

Day  Street — Messrs.  Graves,  Fosdick  and  Blood. 

West  Fitchburg — Messrs.  Woodbury,  Magwire  and  Wallis. 

INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 

High  Street — Messrs.  Tyler  and  Phillips. 

Day  Street — Messrs.  Wallis  and  Hartwell. 

South  Street — Mr.  Hardy. 

Middle  Street — Messrs.  Cowdin  and  Garrigan. 

South  Fitchburg — Mr.  Gallagher. 

East  Street — Mr.  Fosdick. 

Rockville — Mr.  Baldwin. 

Wachusett — Mr.  Baldwin. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

High  Street — Mr.  Merriam. 

Day  Street — Messrs.  Graves  and  Blood. 

South  Street — Mr.  Hardy. 

Middle  Street — Messrs.  Cowdin  and  Garrigan. 

South  Fitchburg — Mr.  Gallagher. 

East  Street — Mr.  Jillson. 

West  Street — Mr.  Wallis. 

Rockville — Mr.  Baldwin. 

Wachusett — Mr.  Baldwin. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

High  Street,  A — Mr.  Bailey. 

High  Street,  B — Mr.  Thompson. 

Day  Street,  A — Mr.  Woodbury. 

Day  Street,  B — Mr.  Blood. 

South  Street — Mr.  Hardy. 

Middle  Street — Mr.  Cowdin. 

South  Fitchburg — Mr.  Gallagher. 

West  Street — Mr.  Phillips. 
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UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Mt.  Elam — Mr.  Hardy. 

Woodbury — Mr.  Bailey. 

West  Fitchburg — Mr.  Tyler. 

Dean  Hill — Mr.  Hartwell. 

Joel  Page — Mr.  Magwire. 

Caswell — Mr.  Graves. 

Pearl  Hill — -Mr.  Thompson. 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  OH  MUSIC 


AND  DRAWING. 


Gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee  : 

The  Committee  on  Music  and  Drawing  beg  leave  to  make  the  follow^ 

ing  report  upon  Drawing  in  our  schools : 

The  salaries  to  be  paid  the  present  year  for  teaching  this  branch  in 

our  day  and  evening  schools  and  for  instruction  to  teachers  will  amount 
to  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars ;  unless  it  should  be  deemed 
best  to  add  an  assistant  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  pupils  in  the 
evening  Drawing  School.  This  would  require  thirty  or  forty  dollars 
more.  This  will  be  found  to  be  only  one-half  or  one -third  the  average 
expense  of  other  branches. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  to  the  teachers  is  intended  to 
prepare  them  in  due  time  to  take  the  work  of  instruction  in  this  branch 
in  the  day  schools  chiefly  into  their  own  hands.  If  the  time  spent  upon 
drawing  by  the  pupils  in  our  day  schools  is  only  one-half  or  one-third 
the  average  time  spent  on  other  branches,  then  the  expense,  in  time ,  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  drawing  is  in  that  proportion  less. 

We  do  not  propose  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  net  re¬ 
sults  of  the  teaching  of  this  branch  with  that  of  the  others,  but  will 
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suggest  some  considerations  indicating  the  value  of  this  one. 

The  testimony  we  shall  adduce  will  be  chiefly  that  of  Professor  Walter 
Smith,  State  Director  of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  expressed  their  conviction  that  we 
Were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  so  competent  a  man  for  this 
position,  and  we  quote  his  testimony  not  only  on  account  of  his  position 
among  us  in  relation  to  this  art  and  his  standing  as  a  man,  but  because 
he  states  what  he  knows  as  a  matter  of  experience  and  observation. 

We  give  a  quotation  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 
from  a  book  published  by  Mr.  Smith  on  Art  Education.  Mr.  Smith 
says : 

“  Within  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  we  have  seen  a  wonderful 
change  take  place  in  the  money  value  of  the  manufactures  of  England. 
Whilst  the  cost  of  producing  most  of  the  products  of  industrial  art  has 
decreased  by  about  one-half  by  the  invention  of  various  machines  and 
the  discovery  of  labor-saving  processes,  the  actual  value  of  the  manu¬ 
factured  article,  taking  one  branch  of  manufacture  with  another,  is  nearly 
doubled ;  and  this  difference  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  alteration 
in  the  value  of  money.  How,  then,  is  it  to  be  explained  ?  Simply 
thus  :  A  manufactured  article,  whether  a  garment,  a  piece  of  porcelain, 
an  article  of  furniture,  or  even  a  golden  chalice,  may  be  said  to  possess 
three  elements  of  value ;  first,  the  raw  material ;  second,  the  labor  of 
production ;  third,  the  art-character.  The  two  first,  in  some  cases,  are  a 
large  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  whole;  and,  when  no  art  whatever 
is  displayed,  they  form  the  whole  value.  But  in  a  vast  majority  of  the 
manufacturing  products  of  every  country,  the  elements  of  cost  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  cost  of  labor  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  third 
element,  viz.,  art  character.  It  is  that  which  makes  the  object  attractive 
and  pleasing,  or  repulsive  or  uninteresting  to  the  purchaser,  and  is  con¬ 
sequently,  of  commercial  value.  In  many  objects,  where  the  material 
is  of  little  or  no  intrinsic  worth,  the  taste  displayed  in  their  design,  forms 
the  whole  value  or  the  principal ;  and  it  has  been  the  general  elevation 
of  that  element,  which  nearly  doubled  the  commercial  value  of  English 
manufactures.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  great  improvement  of  material 
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or  of  demand,  but  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  an  advance  in  the 
artistic  element  in  many  branches  of  British  industry  from  a  condition 
closely  bordering  upon  the  barbarism  of  savage  races  to  the  refinement 
of  the  greatest  art-epochs.  And  it  has  not  been  an  exceptional  case  or 
a  development  in  one  direction  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances. 

“  If  we  take  pottery,  glass,  porcelain,  terra-cotta,  metal  work  in  wrought 
iron,  brass,  bronze,  silver  plate,  goldsmith’s  work,  jewelry,  paper  hang* 
ing,  carpets,  parquetry,  encaustic  tiles,  furniture,  cabinet  making,  up* 
holstery,  stained  glass,  mural  decoration,  wood  and  stone  carving,  chas* 
ing,  enameling,  lace  making,  embroidery,  all  show  that  infusion  of  taste 
which  has  in  all  cases  increased,  and  in  many  cases  doubled  their  value 
in  the  market  in  five  and  twenty  years.  Now,  just  as  drawing  is  the 
only  universal  language,  so  art  is  an  almost  universal  currency,  and 
amongst  civilized  races  is  universal ;  with  this  remarkable  characteristic, 
that,  let  the  art  in  a  thing  be  good  art,  based  upon  natural  laws,  and 
treated  with  consistency  and  purity  of  feeling,  and  it  shall  consecrate  the 
material  which  it  enobles,  so  that  lapse  of  time  will  add  to  its  value 
until  antiquity  enshrines  it.” 

The  above  account  of  the  experience  of  England  on  this  subject  seems 
to  demonstrate  not  only  the  value  to  us  of  this  branch,  but  its  indis¬ 
pensable  necessity. 

One  or  two  other  points  will  be  illustrated  by  a  quotation  from  a  lec¬ 
ture  delivered  by  Mr.  Smith  in  Philadelphia  by  invitation  of  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  various  institutions  established  in  that  city  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  art. 

Mr.  Smith  says  in  his  lecture  : 

“  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Society  of  Friends  in  England  was  the  first 
public  body  that  adopted  drawing  as  a  subject  to  be  taught  to  every  child. 
A  sternly  practical  body  the  educationists  of  that  creed  determined  that 
whatever  else  children  should  learn  they  must  at  least  be  taught  to  draw. 
Now  that  experiment  solved  two  questions.  It  demonstrated  that  it  was 
possible  to  teach  all  children,  for  it  was  found  that  exactly  one  hundred 
per  cent,  did  learn  to  draw,  and  learned  well,  and  it  also  demonstrated 
to  the  minds  of  a  large  number  of  people  that,  instead  of  being  a  source 
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of  amusement,  or  a  mere  accomplishment,  drawing  had  been  elevated 
to  the  position  of  one  of  the  solid  subjects  of  study,  and  one  that  ought 
to  take  its  place  among  the  practical  utilizers  of  life.  The  defects  of  the 
system  of  special  instruction  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  soon  made  itself 
apparent. 

“  In  the  schools  where  only  a  few  were  taught,  the  most  proficient  of 
the  pupils  were  selected  to  attend  the  public  examinations  that  were  held 
all  over  the  country.  A  girl  who  displayed  great  beauty  of  sentiment 
in  color,  a  boy  who  had  some  skill  in  drawing  animals  or  ships — in  a 
word,  the  picked  talents  or  geniuses,  the  ‘  flower  of  the  flock ' — were 
sent  into  the  public  examinations,  and  against  them  were  pitted  these 
young  Quaker  pupils.  Now,  what  was  found  ?  It  was  found  that  one 
hundred  per  cent,  of  those  who  were  taught  as  a  part  of  their  elementary 
education  the  subject  of  drawing,  not  as  a  specialty,  but  as  one  of  the 
regular  branches  of  study,  did  infinitely  better  than  the  picked  geniuses, 
and  their  attainments  in  even  the  higher  branches  were  much  more  sat¬ 
isfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  so-called  talented  scholars,  those  who 
had  made  a  specialty  of  this  subject,  fell  behind,  and,  as  a  class,  passed 
the  examination  with  indifferent  success.” 

Mr.  Smith  goes*  on  to  say  that  “  the  schoolmasters  of  London  were 
asked  to  try  the  plan  of  teaching  all  the  children  suggested  by  the  above 
experiment,  and  that  in  giving  to  drawing  one-half  the  time  that  other¬ 
wise  would  have  been  occupied  in  writing  the  children  wrote  better  and 
the  drawing  was  a  clear  gain.  The  time  occupied  by  it,  something  like 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  a  week  was  a  source  of  great  comfort  to 
the  children,  and  drawing  was  an  exercsie  which  they  enjoyed  more  fully 
than  they  enjoyed  anything  else.” 

The  Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch,  for  a  time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  wrote  some  letters  from  abroad  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  on  the  subject  of  finance,  in  which  he  gave  as  a  reason  for  the 
marvellous  recovery  of  the  French  nation  from  the  great  financial  pros¬ 
tration  occasioned  by  their  late  war  with  Germany,  the  remarkable  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  French  people.  They  were  able  to  live  upon  so  very  little 

Mr.  Smith  from  his  point  of  view  attributed  this  result  to  the  art 
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character  of  the  manufactures  of  France.  By  their  skill  and  taste  in 
these  manufactures  they  are  able  to  lead  the  other  nations  in  matters  of 
taste  and  fashion,  and  make  the  civilized  nations  tributary  to  them. 
This  last  cause  of  the  remarkable  recovery  of  this  people  seems  to  re¬ 
quire  to  be  considered,  inasmuch  as  the  question  of  income  as  well  as 
that  of  outgoes  must  contribute  to  the  result. 

We  think  the  quotations  and  statements  we  have  made  establish  three 
propositions. 

First,  that  this  branch  of  study  in  our  schools  is  indispensable  to  our 
prosperity  as  a  manufacturing  city. 

Second,  that  as  large  a  percentage  of  pupils  can  succeed  in  this  as  in 
any  other  study. 

Third,  that  in  order  to  develop  the  talent  we  have,  most  successfully, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  study  of  it  should  be  universal. 

Since  these  things  are  so ;  since  this  is  one  of  our  most  vital  interests, 
does  it  not  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  foster  it  by  such  reasonable  ap¬ 
propriations  as  shall  be  required  for  its  success  ?  In  order  to  make  the 
work  in  our  grammar  schools,  not  only  more  successful,  but  more  prac¬ 
tical  as  an  industrial  study,  there  is  serious  need  in  them  of  compasses  and 
rules. 

Speaking  of  the  work  in  Boston,  Mr.  Smith  says  : 

“  In  pursuing  our  inquiries  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  art  could  be 
most  effectively  taught,  the  fact  became  apparent  to  those  of  us  by 
whom  it  had  not  already  been  fully  recognized,  that  this  industrial  draw¬ 
ing  had  laid  the  foundation  of  all  success  in  industrial  manufactures ; 
and,  therefore,  in  beginning  to  teach  industrial  drawing  we  were  obliged 
to  include  geometrical  drawing,  necessitating  the  use  of  compasses  and 
a  ruler.” 

That  is,  the  exactness  of  geometrical  drawing  necessary  for  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  industrial  manufactures,  requires  the  use  of  the  compass  and 
ruler.  And  that  is  precisely  what  we  have  not  but  need  in  our  gram¬ 
mar  schools.  The  course  of  study  in  our  schools  is  substantially  that 
recommended  by  Mr.  Smith,  which  he  summarizes  as  follows : 

fi  In  the  primary  schools  the  pupils  have  exercises  from  the  black 
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board,  definitions  of  geometrical  forms,  design,  dictation  and  memory- 
drawing. 

“  In  the  grammar  schools  there  are  exercises  in  elementary  design, 
drawing  from  models,  geometrical  drawing,  with  occasional  exercises  in 
dictation  and  memory  drawing. 

“  In  the  high  schools  there  are  exercises  in  painting  and  shading  from 
nature,  in  perspective -and  in  applied  design.  We  are  preparing  also  for 
the  study  of  historic  styles  of  ornament,  and  the  botanical  analysis  of 
plants  and  flowers.  Every  pupil  in  the  high  school  advanced  classes  is 
required  to  make  at  least  two  designs  for  some  useful  purpose  in  the 
course  of  one  year. 

Last  winter  the  evening  drawing  school  was  more  successful  and 
profitable  than  it  had  been  before ;  and  this  year  the  interest  in  it  is  still 
greater,  so  that  some  remedy  or  provision  will  have  to  be  devised  either 
by  adding  another  teacher,  by  excluding  some  of  the  pupils  already  in 
the  school,  or  by  dividing  the  class  in  free  hand,  giving  to  each  division 
one  lesson  instead  of  two  a  week. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say  that,  while  it  must  always'  be  the  first  ob¬ 
ject  of  industry  to  provide  for  material  wants,  yet  we  cannot  but  regard 
it  as  most  fortunate  or  providential  that  in  industrial  art,  industry  is  so 
inseparably  associated  with  culture  and  elevation  of  social  life. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee : 

The  rules  of  your  board  require  the  Superintendent  to  make  a  report 
at  the  close  of  each  term,  and  also  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  I 
shall  present  in  this  report  the  substance  of  the  last  two-term  reports, 
and  consequently  shall  discuss  certain  topics  that  have  been  presented 
to  your  consideration  during  the  year. 

The  financial  year  closes  the  last  of  November,  but  as  the  fall  term 
:  9 

does  not  close  till  the  last  of  December,  the  Superintendent  must  pre¬ 
pare  his  annual  report  while  the  fall  term  is  in  session. 

Since  the  first  of  December,  1874,  the  high  school,  three  grammar 
schools,  nine  intermediate  schools,  ten  secondary  schools,  ten  primary 
schools  and  four  ungraded  schools  have  been  in  session  forty  weeks 
each.  One  ungraded  school,  Mt.  Elam,  has  been  in  session  thirty-seven 
weeks,  the  school  in  the  Caswell  district  thirty-three  weeks,  the  school 
in  the  Joel  Page  district  twenty-five  weeks. 

Fifty-four  teachers  have  been  employed  in  these  forty  different  schools, 
besides  the  special  teachers  of  Drawing,  Singing  and  Writing.  * 

Last  winter  an  evening  school  was  kept  in  the  High  School  building 
eleven  weeks,  eighty-four  scholars  attending.  At  West  Fitchburg  the  even¬ 
ing  school  was  in  session  eight  weeks,  fifty-six  scholars  attending. 


SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  teachers  the  past  year  : 
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HIGH  SCHOOL— HIGH  STREET. 

Principal,  Ray  G.  Huling. 

Assistants,  Albion  N.  Marston, 

Benjamin  F.  Brown, 

Emory  A.  Hartwell, 

Mary  E.  Lane, 

Ella  U.  Normandy. 


* 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

HIGH  STREET. 

Principal,  Charles  G.  Steams. 

Assistants,  Mattie  E.  Goodrich,  2  terms, 
Addie  Goodrich,  2  terms, 

Georgie  H.  Damon,  2  terms, 
Josephine  Reynolds,  1  term, 

Sarah  E.  Hayden,  1  term, 

Alice  F.  Hayes,  1  term. 

DAY  STREET. 

Principal,  Caroline  J.  Dresser. 

Assistants,  Eliza  A.  Kendall, 

Ellen  E.  Armes, 

E.  D.  Whitney, 

Josephine  Reynolds,  2  terms, 
Georgie  A.  Higgins,  2  terms, 
Mattie  E.  Goodrich,  1  term, 

Addie  Goodrich,  1  term. 

WEST  FITCHBURG. 

Principal,  Charles  K.  Sawyer. 

Assistant  Abbie  A.  Whittemore. 
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INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 

High  Street — Sarah  E.  Hayden,  2  terms,  Georgie  A.  Higgins,  1  term. 
High  Street — Lizzie  A.  Downe, 

Day  Street — Mary  E.  Hilton. 

South  Street — Clara  D.  Hosmer. 

Middle  Street — Lizzie  M.  Nolan. 

South  Fitchburg— Sara  J.  Barber. 

East  Street — Winnifred  Marvle. 

Rockville — Addie  H.  Chase. 

Wachusett — Helen  F.  Moore. 


SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

High  Street — Alice  F.  Hayes,  2  terms,  Amy  C.  Johnson,  t  term, 
Day  Street — Elizabeth  W.  Osborne. 

Day  Street — Carrie  G.  Brewster. 

South  Street — Maria  A.  Woodbury. 

Middle  Street — Abbie  J.  Wheeler,  1  term,  Alice  T.  Lee,  2  terms. 
South  Fitchburg — 'Emma  G.  Knapp,  1  term,  S.  Lizzie  Burr,  2  terms. 
East  Street — Nellie  G.  Weston. 

Main  Street — Lizzie  L.  Lamb. 

Rockville — Ida  F.  Damon. 

Wachusett— Clara  L.  Tenney. 


Trimary  schools, 

High  Street— Florence  W.  Stevens. 

High  Street — S.  Ada  Blood. 

Day  Street — E.  La  Mira  Estabrook, 
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Day  Street — -Amy  C.  Johnson,  2  terms,  Mary  E.  Kimball,  1  term 
South  Street — Maiy  E.  Downe. 

South  Street — E.  Isadore  Wells. 

Middle  Street — Clara  A.  Bernard,  2  terms,  Celia  L.  Higgins,  1  term. 
Middle  Street — Eva  Jewett,  2  terms,  Mary  E.  Gallagher,  1  term. 
South  Fitchburg — Sarah  M.  Cushing. 

/ 

Main  Street— -Nancy  R.  Phillips. 


UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Mt.  Elam-— Mary  E.  Choate. 

Woodbury— Helen  E.  Woodbury. 

West  Fitchburg — Carolyn  I.  Works. 

Dean  Hill— -Hattie  Smith. 

Joel  Page  District — Carrie  M.  Collier* 
Caswell  District— Ella  F.  Caswell* 

Pearl  Hill — Mary  E.  Whittemore* 


I 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Singing — John  Ord,  Jr. 

Writing-— Nellie  F.  Livermore. 

Drawing— Ella  A.  Norcross,  2  terms,  Sophia  L.  Pitman,  i  term* 

enrolment,  attendance,  etc.,  for  the  year  1876* 

1—  Whole  number  of  boys  registered,  1159 

2 —  Whole  number  of  girls  registered,  1160 

3—  Whole  number  of  pupils  registered,  2319 

4 —  -Average  number  of  boys  belonging,  976 

5 —  Average  number  of  girls  belonging,  1009 
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6 —  Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  1985 

7 —  Average  daily  attendance  of  boys,  88 o 

8 —  Average  daily  attendance  of  girls,  903 

9 —  Average  daily  attendance  ot  pupils,  17 83 

10 —  Number  of  pupils  under  five  years  of  age,  20 

11 —  Number  of  pupils  under  six  years  of  age,  207 

12 —  Number  of  pupils  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  71 

13 —  Number  of  pupils  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  40 

14 —  -Number  of  pupils  between  five  and  fifteen,  registered  in 

the  schools  the  past  year,  1878 

15—  Number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  as  returned 

by  the  enumerators,  2208 


I  shall  not  undertake  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  work  of  the  individual 
schools,  and  in  a  report  like  this  it  ought  not  to  be  attempted.  There 
are  many  topics  relating  to  the  general  work  of  the  schools,  that  should 
be  considered,  and  I  first  shall  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  studies 
pursued. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Previous  to  this  year,  this  branch  was  taught  regularly  in  the  grammar 
and  intermediate  schools,  the  special  teacher  visiting  the  grammar  schools 
twice  and  the  intermediate  schools  once  a  week.  Penmanship  was  re¬ 
garded  too  much  as  a  special  branch,  as  being  under  the  charge  of  a  special 
teacher,  a  branch  of  study  over  which  the  regular  teachers  had  no  imme¬ 
diate  supervision,  and  in  which,  in  too  many  cases,  they  had  but  little  in¬ 
terest.  In  some  classes,  nearly  all  the  drill  was  given  by  the  special 
teacher,  sometimes,  even,  the  copy  books  not  being  used,  excepting  when 
the  special  teacher  was  present.  There  were  two  serious  objections  to  this 
plan  in  the  higher  grades  where  writing  was  taught ;  first,  sufficient  time 
was  not  given  to  the  study,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  was  practically  re¬ 
garded  as  a  special  study  under  the  exclusive  supervision  of  a  special  teacher. 

A  lesson  ought  to  be  given  each  day  in  the  grammar  and  intermedi¬ 
ate  schools,  instead  of  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  teachers  said 
time  could  not  be  spared  for  so  many  lessons.  This  raises  a  question 
that  needs  serious  consideration.  There  is  something  entirely  wr  ong  in 
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the  management  of  schools  when  teachers  say  that  time  cannot  be 
spared  for  drill  in  so  important  a  branch  of  study,  but  in  many  places, 
we  hear  this  same  complaint.  In  most  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns, 
schools  are  in  session  forty  weeks  a  year,  and  yet  it  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that  sufficient  time  cannot  be  devoted  to  this  and  some  of  the  other  im¬ 
portant  branches.  This  raises  an  important  question  which  it  is  well 
for  all  to  consider. 

In  February  last  it  was  decided  that  the  special  teacher  of  penman¬ 
ship  should  give  but  one  lesson  each  week  in  the  grammar  schools.  It 
was  decided  at  that  time  to  teach  this  subject  regularly  in  the  secondary 
schools,  the  special  teacher  to  visit  each  of  these  schools  once  a  week. 
Writing  had  not  been  taught  regularly  in  the  secondary  schools,  although 
there  were  in  those  grades  pupils  ten  years  of  age.  Many  pupils  leave 
school  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  consequently,  under  the  old  plan, 
a  large  number  would  leave  and  enter  upon  the  duties  of  life  without 
having  received  any  instruction  in  this  branch  of  study.  The  success 
attending  the  new  plan  is  extremely  gratifying,  and  no  doubt  can  be  en¬ 
tertained  of  the  practicability  of  regular  instruction  in  this  department 
in  the  lower  grades ;  the  desirability  of  it  had  long  been  felt. 

In  some  of  the  secondary  schools  we  now  find  specimens  of  penmanship 
comparing  favorably  with  the  work  done  in  the  higher  divisions ;  these 
specimens,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  are  from  schools  in  which  it  was 
deemed  inadvisable  to  teach  penmanship  until  within  the  past  year. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  regular  sys¬ 
tematic  instruction  in  this  department  in  the  primary  schools,  and  I  trust 

« 

that  the  primary  schools  will,  hereafter,  devote  considerable  time  to  this 
subject,  even  if  some  things  heretofore  taught  in  such  grades  are  omit¬ 
ted.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that  a  large  class  of  pupils  leave  school 
at  an  early  age.  Such  pupils  need  instruction  in  this  branch  of  study. 
They  will  be  poorly  equipped  for  any  station  in  life  without  it, 

LANGUAGE. 

Our  schools  are  devoting  more  time  than  formerly  to  this  study,  there 
being  a  more  definite  plan  in  relation  to  what  should  be  taught  in  the 
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several  grades.  This  study  really  includes  reading  and  spelling,  subjects 
of  importance,  and  yet  subjects  that  are  too  likely  to  be  neglected,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  new  studies  that  are  now  demanding  or  re¬ 
ceiving  the  attention  of  the  schools.  Notwithstanding  the  number  of 
new  studies  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  schools  during  the  past 
few  years,  we  should  see  to  it  that  in  our  courses  of  study  the  ele¬ 
mentary  branches  are  made  prominent 

The  great  portion  of  the  pupils  that  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  schools 

are  not  to  be  professional  men  and  women.  They  will  occupy  other 

* 

spheres  of  life,  and  our  instruction  must  be  suited  to  this  class,  although 
those  who  are  to  pursue  an  advanced  course  need  this  elementary  drill 
as  much  as  the  others.  After  their  companions  have  closed  their  school 
course  they  can  pursue  their  advanced  studies  to  better  advantage,  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  this  elementary  drill.  The  boys 
who  are  to  till  the  soil,  to  work  in  the  shops,  to  engage  in  any  of  the 
mechanical  and  agricultural  pursuits,  in  short  to  perform  their  part  in 
any  busy  community,  must  be  taught,  first  of  all,  to  read,  write  and  spell, 
and  unless  our  public  schools  recognize  this  position  and  make  these  sub¬ 
jects  prominent,  they  do  not  fulfil  their  mission,  do  not  accomplish  that 
which  the  people  who  furnish  the  means  of  supporting  such  schools 
have  a  right  to  demand. 

I  am  aware  how  unpopular  this  doctrine  is  at  the  present  time  in  many 
sections.  I  am  well  aware  that  one  who  holds  these  views  subjects  him¬ 
self  to  the  charge  of  old  fogyism.  But  as  we  consider  these  subjects 
carefully,  are  we  not  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  these  branches,  in 

some  instances,  are  neglected  ? 

In  regard  to  the  special  subject  under  consideration,  I  submit  that 
language  is  one  of  the  essential  studies.  This  does  not  imply  that 
arithmetic  is  not  one  of  the  important  branches  or  that  a  great  amount 
of  time  should  not  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  numbers.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  this  study  will  be  considered  in  another  part  of  this  report. 
There  are  more  annoyances  in  life,  arising  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  than  from  a  want  of  familiarity  with  arithmetical 
rules. 

Let  us  talk  with  business  men,  watch  them  from  day  to  day,  as  they 
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transact  their  business  in  the  bank,  the  counting  room,  behind  the  coun¬ 
ter  and  on  the  railway  train,  as  they  buy  and  sell,  borrow  and  loan,  man¬ 
age  the  affairs  of  large  and  small  corporations,  declare  dividends,  foot 
up  gains  and  losses,  make  investments,  issue  orders,  and,  in  fact,  trans¬ 
act  all  kinds  of  business.  We  shall  find  that  these  men  are  troubled 
less  in  regard  to  mathematical  operations  than  in  relation  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  certain  terms  or  in  the  expression  of  some  of  their  ideas.  Many 
of  these  men,  who  exert  a  commanding  influence  in  society,  whose  opin¬ 
ions  on  all  subjects  are  entitled  to  great  weight,  who  are  well  versed  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  men  who  read,  study,  and  reflect  upon  the  great 
questions  interesting  and  agitating  communities,  these  men  feel  that  their 
greatest  difficulty  is  in  expressing  themselves  clearly  and  intelligently. 
They  would  not  dare  to  submit  for  publication  in  any  paper  articles  writ¬ 
ten  by  themselves  unless  the  articles  had  been  corrected  by  some  one. 
They  are  obliged  to  ask  some  one  to  write  a  notice  or  an  advertisement 
which  they  desire  printed. 

They  did  not  have  in  the  schools  the  kind  of  drill  that  was  needed  in 
order  to  give  them  a  command  of  language.  Many  of  them  studied 
technical  grammar,  but  that  has  not  proved  of  much  service  to  them. 

This  study  of  language  is  no  more  difficult  than  other  studies,  but 
there  have  been  such  faulty  methods  of  teaching  it  that  good  results  have 
not  been  obtained.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  Clearly  the  study  of  techni¬ 
cal  grammar,  the  ability  to  analyze  and  parse,  the  repetition  of  gram¬ 
matical  rules,  will  not  remedy  the  difficulty,  as  that  has  been  tried.  Er¬ 
rors  in  the  use  of  language,  awkward,  inelegant  expressions,  are  not 
confined  to  those  who  have  never  studied  a  text-book  on  grammar,  for 
many  who  can  analyze  and  parse  quite  difficult  sentences,  who  can 
repeat  the  rules  of  syntax  fluently,  use  the  English  language  not  less 
faulty  than  others  who  are  ignorant  of  such  rules.  We  understand  very 
well  that  pupils  ten  years  of  age  have  been  put  to  the  study  of  grammar 
have  memorized  and  recited  rules  like  these :  “  A  noun  or  pronoun 
used  for  explanation  or  emphasis,  by  being  predicated  of  another,  or  put 
in  apposition  with  another,  must  be  in  the  same  case.”  “A  noun  used 
independently  or  absolutely,  must  be  in  the  nominative  case/’  There  is 
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iio  objection  to  this  study  and  this  method  of  teaching  it  at  the  propet 
time.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  study 
of  technical  grammar  is  an  excellent  study  for  the  higher  grades,  but  I 
would  make  this  point  emphatic — the  study  of  language  must  precede 
the  study  of  grammar. 

A  person  learns  to  sing  by  singing,  to  cipher  by  ciphering,  to  play 
upon  a  musical  instrument  by  practice  upon  that  instrument,  and  so  a 
pupil  acquires  a  correct  use  of  language  by  using  it  correctly.  A  pupil 
may  learn  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  but  that  does  not  make  him  an  ac¬ 
countant  ;  he  may  commit  to  memory  all  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
readers*  regarding  pitch,  slides,  inflections  and  pauses,  but  that  will  not 
make  him  a  good  reader;  he  may  learn  the  rules  for  spelling  certain 
classes  of  words,  yet  misspell  many,  very  many  of  those  words;  and  so 
the  memorizing  the  rules  of  syntax  will  not  alone  teach  him  the  correct 
use  of  language.  The  study  must  begin  in  the  lower  grades  and  be  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  various  divisions. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  use  of  written  language.  It  is 
important  that  attention  be  paid  to  the  manner  in  which  pupils  express 
themselves  orally.  Our  pupils  need  much  practice  in  speaking  before 
the  class  or  the  school  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  express  themselves 
while  looking  in  the  faces  of  people.  Especially  in  the  higher  grades  is 
this  beneficial,  as  it  gives  one  the  ability  to  command  himself  when  he 
attempts  to  explain  some  subject.  There  are  many  times  when  a  man 
desires  to  say  a  few  words  in  some  assembly.  His  ideas  are  valuable, 
and  could  he  express  himself  clearly,  his  words  would  carry  weight  with 
them.  This  man,  as  he  stands  on  the  sidewalk,  or  sits  at  his  desk,  can 
impart  information  that  is  of  great  value,  but  let  him  rise  and  look  in 
the  faces  of  many  persons  assembled  and  he  can  hardly  tell  his  own 
name.  We  cannot  expect  to  make  orators  or  debaters  of  all  the  pupils 
in  the  schools,  but  we  can  do  something  to  encourage  pupils  to  improve 
themselves  in  this  department.  Hence  debating  clubs  in  high  schools 
and  all  attempts  made  in  school  and  out  of  school  to  become  proficient 
in  this  department  ought  to  be  encourged.  I  note  the  fact  that  a  debat¬ 
ing  club  was  formed  in  the  high  school,  last  spring*  an  indication  of 
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work  in  the  right  direction,  and  trust  that  all  such  efforts  will  be  en-* 

/ 

couraged. 

ARITHMETIC. 

In  this  study  the  plan  has  been  to  combine  mental  and  written  work. 
I  regard  that  method  as  very  faulty  which  compels  a  pupil  to  study 
mental  arithmetic  for  terms  or  for  years,  it  may  be,  before  he  is  allowed 
to  use  the  slate  and  pencil.  As  soon  as  a  pupil  knows  that  two  and  one 
are  three  let  him  perform  the  work  on  the  slate.  How  often  are  pupils 
required  to  perform  from  a  mental  arithmetic  examples  that  should  be 
performed  by  algebra,  &nd  this  too  before  a  written  arithmetic,  so-called, 
is  used.  Some  one  has  said  that  so  much  time  is  spent  in  committing 
to  memory  rules  and  definitions,  and  in  solving  problems  according  to 
some  formula,  that  no  time  is  left  for  ciphering  and  work  in  arithmetical 
operations.  The  place  for  mental  arithmetic,  by  which  I  mean  the 
problems  that  pupils  are  required  to  explain,  is  in  the  higher  divisions 
after  pupils  have  acquired  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  the  use  of  numbers. 

No  better  book,  in  my  estimation,  was  ever  placed  in  the  hands  of 
pupils  than  Warren  Colburn’s  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  yet  I  think  the 
statement  made  a  few  years  ago  by  a  distinguished  educator  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  That  statement  was  this :  “  Colburn’s  Arithmetic  has 

done  more  harm  than  good.”  This  was  not  condemning  the  book,  but 
the  way  in  which  it  had  been  used.  It  was  studied  too  early.  I  should 
rejoice  now  to  see  siich  a  book  in  the  hands  of  pupils  of  the  higher 
classes,  but  I  should  dislike  very  much  to  see  it  used  by  any  class  that 
had  not  completed  the  work  in  a  common  written  arithmetic.  In  many 
cases,  however,  pupils  completed  this  book  or  “  went  through  ”  it  before 
they  began  to  cipher. 

There  are  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  that  are  quite  valuable  to 
theological  students,  but  they  are  out  of  place  in  the  hands  of  the  child 
at  his  mother’s  knee  as  he  is  learning  to  repeat  a  simple  prayer. 

There  are  law  reports  quite  valuable  to  an  attorney  arranging  an  im¬ 
portant  case,  but  not  of  much  use  to  a  young  man  just  beginning  the 
study  of  law. 
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I  trust  that  mental  and  written  arithmetic  may  no  longer  be  discon¬ 
nected,  for  I  am  confident  that  decidedly  better  results  can  be  obtained 
by  the  union  of  the  two. 

READING. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  language,  it  was  said  that  reading  and 
spelling  were  included  in  that  study,  yet  it  may  not  be  deemed  inappro¬ 
priate  to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  these  subjects  separately.  The 
same  complaint  is  made  by  teachers  regarding  reading  as  was  suggested 
under  the  head  of  penmanship,  viz  :  They  have  not  sufficient  time  to 
attend  to  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  complaint  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  time  to  attend  properly  to  any  study,  as  there  are  so  many  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  taught.  A  marked  fault  in  the  schools  is  an  indistinctness  of 
articulation.  This  is  very  noticeable  in  many  of  the  schools.  In  some 
recitations  it  is  impossible  to  understand  what  the  pupils  attempt  to  say. 
This  shows  the  necessity  of  thorough  drill  upon  the  elementary  sounds, 
something  that  has  been  too  much  neglected.  Members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  others  in  their  visits  to  the  schools  notice  this  fault,  remark¬ 
ing  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  pupils  in  their  recitations.  If 
the  teachers  heretofore  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  devote  to  this 
branch,  it  becomes  a  question  demanding  our  consideration  how  they 
are  to  find  more  time  for  it,  for  certainly  either  more  time  is  needed,  or 
better  methods  must  be  pursued.  The  scholars  in. all  grades  should  re¬ 
cite  so  that  listeners  can  understand  what  is  said. 

Besides  the  drill  in  articulation,  there  should  be  a  wider  range  for 
reading  exercises  than  is  found  in  the  readers  used  in  the  schools.  For 
the  past  six  months  copies  of  the  Nursery  have  been  used  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  schools.  In  all  grades  there'  should  be  something  to  supplement 
the  reading  matter  of  the  reading  books  prescribed  for  the  schools, 

SPELLING. 

Too  much  time  is  consumed,  generally,  in  drilling  upon  words  that 
will  seldom  or  never  be  misspelled  when  used,  and  also  in  spelling  words 
that  will  not  be  used  after  the  spelling  exercise  is  over.  Spelling  is  one 
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of  the  branches  that  should  be  studied  thoroughly  in  the  lower  grades. 
Too  often  the  exercise  is  merely  a  matter  of  guessing  the  pronunciation 
of  the  words  by  the  teacher  indicating  how  they  should  be  spelled;  if 
this  is  not  sufficient  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  guess  until  the  words  are 
spelled  correctly.  The  spelling  exercise  is  one  in  which  much  can  be 
done  to  overcome  that  indistinctness  of  enunciation  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  The  spelling  book  should  be  used  regularly,  but  a  very 
large  number  of  words  not  found  in  such  a  book  should  be  spelled  from 
day  to  day  both  orally  and  in  writing. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

In  the  last  report  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  text-book 
in  geography  had  been  prescribed  for  six  years  of  the  course.  This  is 
altogether  too  much  time.  The  first  two  years  of  the  grammar  school 
course  with  a  review  during  the  last  year  in  the  grammar  school  would 
seem  sufficient.  Heretofore  three  books  have  been  used,  viz :  Guyot’s 
Introductory,  Intermediate  and  Common  School.  There  was  con¬ 
fusion  also  arising  from  a  lack  of  system  in  the  use  of  the 
books,  some  classes  using  the  Intermediate,  other  classes  of  the 
same  grade  using  the  Common  School.  This  difficulty  is  in  part  reme¬ 
died.  The  Intermediate  is  the  only  book  needed  in  the  course,  unless 
in  some  instances  it  is  thought  best  to  use  the  Elementary  preparatory 
to  the  larger  work. 

HISTORY. 

This  is  studied  in  the  two  upper  classes  of  the  grammar  schools.  In 
the  revision  of  the  course  of  study,  provision  was  made  for  its  introduc¬ 
tion  into  the  lower  classes,  but  as  yet  those  classes  have  not  done  much 
with  the  subject.  I  repeat  the  suggestions  I  have  frequently  made  con¬ 
cerning  this  study,  viz  :  A  history  used  as  a  reading  book  in  the  lower 
grades  would  prove  of  decided  advantage.  Many  pupils  as  they  begin 
this  study  commit  to  memory  the  words  of  the  book  without  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject.  When  made  a  reading  lesson  the  principal 
points  can  be  considered,  the  more  difficult  topics  explained,  so  that  the 
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memory  of  the  pupils  may  not  be  burdened  with  needless  details.  By 
thus  arousing  an  interest  in  the  study,  the  pupils  acquire  and  retain  more 
information  in  this  branch  of  study  than  they  do  by  the  practice  of  com¬ 
mitting  to  memory  verbatim  the  text  of  the  book. 

Civil  government  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  history,  pari 
ticularly  in  the  upper  grades.  It  is  a  very  important  subject,  and  yet 
one  that  is  sadly  neglected.  Many  of  the  graduates  of  high  schools 
and  colleges  know  very  little  of  the  duties  of  our  state  and  municipa 
officers.  They  know  there  are  divisions  called  states,  counties,  towns, 
Senatorial  districts,  Councillor  districts,  for  they  have  heard  such  terms 
used,  yet  if  questioned  concerning  such  divisions,  and  the  duties  of  the 
officers  connected  with  such  districts  or  municipalities,  they  cannot  im¬ 
part  much  information.  A  graduate  of  a  college  goes  to  the  polls  and 
votes  for  a  warden,  a  county  commissioner,  a  selectman,  a  ward  clerk? 
without  knowing  whether  it  is  the  business  of  one  of  these  officers  to 
care  for  the  town  paupers  or  to  count  the  votes  as  they  are  deposited  in 
the  ballot  box. 

I  regard  it  as  of  the  highest  Importance  that  in  our  schools  a  good 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  be  acquired,  even  if  less  is  learned  of  the 
customs  of  some  of  the  ancients. 

SINGING. 

This  has  been  taught  regularly  in  our  schools  for  some  time,  a  special 
teacher  having  been  employed  for  the  past  four  years.  In  some  school 
the  results  are  good,  while  in  others  but  little  interest  appears  to  be 
manifested.  If  this  branch  is  to  be  taught  at  all,  and  I  think  few  will 
question  the  desirability  of  teaching  it,  its  importance  demands  that  it 
should  be  taught  thoroughly  in  all  the  schools. 

It  does  not  infringe  upon  the  other  studies,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
frequently  a  recreation  to  the  pupils  to  leave  for  a  time  their  other  work 
and  engage  in  this.  After  the  singing  exercise  they  engage  in  other 
pursuits  with  more  zeal. 

We  employ  a  special  teacher  to  visit  the  schools  each  week ;  we  have 
arranged  a  regular  course  of  study  for  this  department,  and  our  citizens 
now  have  a  right  to  expect  good  results. 
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No  branch  of  study  in  our  schools  has  such  a  direct  influence  upon 
the  home  circle,  the  amusements  of  the  fireside,  the  life  of  the  people 
as  this.  It  is  here  its  influence  is  felt.  W e  cannot  estimate  the  effect 
this  study  will  exert  upon  the  character  of  the  people. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  quote  from  a  lecture  delivered  by  Rev. 
A.  D.  Mayo  before  the  National  Teacher’s  Association  a  few  years 
ago  : 

“  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  the  singing  of  children,  and  no¬ 
where  do  children  sing  as  in  our  common  schools.  In  the  home,  the 
choir,  the  concert,  the  Sunday  school,  we  oftenest  hear  the  harmony  of 
children,  trained  in  similar  conditions  of  society.  But  when  a  hundred 
little  ones,  called  to  the  school  house  from  the  palace  and  the  cellar, 
from  all  civilized  lands,  representing  every  human  grade  of  culture  and 
faith,  unite  in  a  patriotic  song,  or  grand,  simple  religious  hymn,  then 
voices  are  heard  calling  out  from  that  deep  of  music  to  the  far  oft  future, 
and  he  must  be  indeed  a  barbarian  who  is  not  moved  out  of  himself 
thereby.  A  rigid  reform  is  demanded  in  the  selection  of  music  for  our 
common  schools.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  puerile,  too  much  of  it  is  beyond 
the  capacity  of  children,  some  of  it  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the 
perverse  desire  of  the  special  teacher  to  exhibit  his  musical  menagerie. 
We  need  more  songs  of  home,  of  country,  of  simple  praise  to  God  and 
man.  We  need  less  drill  over  the  science  of  music  and  more  actual 
singing  that  shall  knit  together  the  souls  of  the  scholars  into  a  loving 
community. 

“  I  know  not  how  I  should  have  lived  through  ten  years  of  the  strange 
experiences  and  crushing  and  confusing  toils  of  professional  life  in  a 
great  western  city,  could  I  not  have  been  almost  daily  lifted  up  and  cheered 
by  the  wonderful  singing  of  the  children  in  the  Cincinnati  common 
schools.  For  often  when  everything  in  that  turbid  drift  of  humanity 
we  call  society  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  seemed  whirling  beyond  my 
power,  and  I  could  not  see  ahead  the  length  of  the  ship  I  steered,  on 
passing  a  school  house,  a  wave  of  song  would  come  surging  out  through 
an  open  window,  hushing  the  noisy  street,  arresting  the  hurrying  crowd 
as  if  the  gates  of  the  better  land  had  swung  half  open,  and  for  a  mo- 
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ment  we  heard  the  dwellers  therein  chanting  ‘  Glory  to  God  in  the  high¬ 
est.’  Marry  your  highest  moralities  to  childhood's  music,  and  ‘  Young 
America  ’  may  yet  sing  itself  within  sight  of  the  milleuium  in  this  New 
World.” 


DRAWING. 

This  subject  is  now  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention,  especially  in 
many  of  the  schools  of  this  state.  In  fact  in  some  places  it  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  studies  of  the  course.  A  branch  of  study  that  has  not 
received  much  attention  until  somewhat  recently,  and  is  now  regarded 
as  so  important,  at  least,  in  many  schools,  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
notice. 

It  is  claimed  by  many  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  this  study  will  be  clearly  felt  by  those  engaged  in  the  various 
manufacturing  interests  of  this  country.  We  know  that  Americans  can¬ 
not  compete  with  foreigners  in  many  manufacturing  establishments,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  skilled  in  this  department.  I  presume  no  one  doubts 
that  there  are  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  study,  but  this  question 
presses  upon  us,  “  Have  we  time  for  all  these  things  in  our  schools  ?  ” 

I  am  aware  that  any  question  raised  as  to  the  utility  of  this  branch, 
will  be  interpreted  by  some,  at  least,  as  hostility  to  the  subject  itself,  as 
opposition  to  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  our  schools.  On  this  account 
one  needs  to  be  cautious  in  approaching  the  discussion  of  this  topic. 
It  is  one  thing  to  hold  the  opinion  that  a  subject  is  important,  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  matter  to  demand  that  all  such  subjects  must  be  taught  in 
our  schools,  for  our  schools  contain  all  classes  of  children.  Many  of 
these  children,  I  repeat,  will  be  compelled  to  leave  school  at  an  early  age, 
and  we  must  insist  that  these  children  shall  be  taught  those  things 
which  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  them  in  after  life. 

I  am  not  at  present  claiming  that  drawing  is  important  or  unimportant. 
I  press  this  point,  viz  :  We  have  not  time  to  teach  all  the  subjects  that 
some  would  have  taught  in  the  schools,  and  we  must  keep  in  view  the 
fact  that  the  time  given  to  some  branches  must  be  curtailed.  Hence 
there  is  need  of  discussing  these  questions,  as  such  discussion  may  aid 
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us  in  arriving  at  some  conclusion  as  to  the  amount  of  time  we  can  spare 
for  some  of  the  studies. 

Many  claim  that  drawing  is  as  important  as  reading,  writing,  spelling 
and  ciphering,  and  therefore  should  be  taught  in  the  same  manner.  I 
recognize  the  benefits  of  this  branch  of  study,  and  I  think  we  all  do,  but 
we  differ  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be  carried,  and  the  time  to 
be  devoted  to  it.  Should  the  plan  suggested  by  some  be  adopted,  more 
time  would  be  required  for  this  study  than  could  be  given  to  any  other 
study  in  the  schools. 

The  chief  opposition  to  the  study  is  based  upon  the  ground  that  so 
much  time  is  required,  not  because  its  value  is  underestimated.  The 
advocates  of  this  study  should  consider  this  as  they  hear  the  objections 
raised  against  teaching  it  in  the  schools. 

It  must  be  expected  that  the  introduction  of  any  new  study  into  the 
schools  will  meet  with  opposition,  but  we  cannot  expect  to  be  successful 
with  any  branch  of  study  unless  we  can  convince  a  large  portion  of  the 
community  that  such  a  study  is  needed  in  the  schools. 

There  is  more  complaint  in  relation  to  this  study  than  in  regard  to 
all  the  others  combined.  It  is  difficult  to  convince  a  large  number  of 
citizens  that  there  is  need  of  teaching  it  in  the  schools.  This  of  course 
does  not  warrant  us  in  saying  that  the  study  is  useless  or  unimportant, 
and  should  not  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  regnlar  studies,  but  it  does  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  subject  should  be  carefully  considered,  that  we  may  de¬ 
termine  the  relative  importance  of  the  study  and  the  relative  amount  of 
time  that  should  be  devoted  to  it. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDIES. 

Not  the  least  interesting  topic  connected  with  our  school  system  to¬ 
day  is  that  of  high  school  education.  The  law  of  this  Commonwealth 
in  relation  to  such  studies  is  as  follows  : 

Sect.  i.  In  every  town  there  shall  be  kept,  for  at  least  six  months  in 
each  year,  at  the  expense  of  said  town,  by  a  teacher  or  teachers  of  corn, 
petent  ability  and  good  morals,  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  all  the  children  who  may  legally  attend  public  school 
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therein,  in  orthography,  arithmetic,  (drawing,)  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  good  behavior.  Algebra,  vocal  music,  (agriculture,)  physi¬ 
ology  and  hygiene  shall  be  taught  by  lectures  or  otherwise,  in  all  the 
public  schools  in  which  the  school  committee  deem  it  expedient. 

[Any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  and  town  having  more  than 
ten  thousand  inhabitants  shall,  annually,  make  provision  for  giving  free 
instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen 
years  of  age,  either  in  day  or  evening  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the 
school  committee.] 

Sect.  2.  Every  town  may,  and  every  town  containing  five  hundred 
families  or  householders  shall,  besides  the  schools  prescribed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  section,  maintain  a  school  to  be  kept  by  a  master  of  competent 
ability  and  good  morals,  who,  in  addition  to  the  branches  of  learning 
before  mentioned,  shall  give  instruction  in  general  history,  book-keeping, 
surveying,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  the  civil 
polity  of  this  Commonwealth  and  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Latin 
language.  Such  last-mentioned  school  shall  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  ten  months  at  least,  exclusive  of  vacations, 
in  each  year,  and  at  such  convenient  place,  or  alternately  at  such  places 
in  the  town,  as  the  legal  voters  at  their  annual  meeting  determine. 
And  in  every  town  containing  four  thousand  inhabitants,  the  teacher  or 
teachers  of  the  schools  required  by  this  section,  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
branches  of  instruction  before  required,  be  competent  to  give  instruction 
in  the  Greek  and  French  languages,  astronomy,  geology,  rhetoric,  logic, 
intellectual  and  moral  scicence,  and  political  economy. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great  many  studies  are  required  in  the  high 
schools.  The  question  is  not  “  Shall  they  be  taught  ?  ”  but  “  How  shall 
they  be  taught  ?  ” 

It  is  within  the  province  of  the  school  committee  of  each  town  and 
city  to  say  how  they  shall  ce  taught,  how  much  time  shall  be  devoted  to 
each  branch.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  framers  of  this  law  intended 
that  every  boy  and  girl  entering  a  high  school  should  pursue  every  branch 
of  study  prescribed  for  a  high  school  course.  Most  schools  attend  to 
more  studies  than  the  law  of  the  state  requires. 
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The  course  of  study  in  most  high  schools  is  arranged  for  four  years. 
Probably  the  average  age  of  pupils  entering  these  schools  is  not  far  from 
fifteen.  Let  us  assume  that  each  pupil  is  required  to  study  all  the 
branches  prescribed.  During  these  four  years  a  pupil  studies  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  physical  geography,  ancient  and  modern  his¬ 
tory,  geology,  botany,  zoology,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  rhetoric, 
English  literature,  intellectual  philosophy  and  drawing.  In  addition  to 
this  work,  some  time  must  be  devoted  to  declamation  and  composition, 
some  time  to  the  review  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  and  United 
States  history. 

There  are  also  other  things  which  need  not  be  enumerated  that  occupy 
the  time  of  any  school.  I  have  said  nothing  of  singing  as  a  study* 
thinking  that  could  be  introduced  as  a  recreation,  a  rest  from  the  other 
exercises. 

This  list  includes  simply  the  English  branches.  If  to  this  list  we  add 
Latin  and  French,  we  have  the  course  of  study  pursued  by  many  pupils 
in  our  high  schools.  A  few  study  Greek,  but  the  proportion  is  not 
large. 

Those  who  study  Latin  and  French  must  devote  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  of  their  time  to  these  two  studies.  The  result  is  that  a  great 
many  of  the  branches  are  learned  very  superficially  indeed.  Some  of 
the  most  faithful  pupils,  those  who  are  anxious  to  succeed,  become  rest¬ 
less  under  this  pressure,  and  during  the  course  lose  much  time  on  acoount 
of  ill  health,  occasioned  by  over-anxiety  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the 
school.  Sometimes,  even*  it  becomes  a  question  whether  a  pupil  shall 
preserve  his  health  or  obtain  low  marks  at  the  examinations,  whether  he 
shall  be  superficial  in  the  various  departments  and  leave  the  school  in 
good  health,  or  a  better  scholar  in  some  of  the  studies  and  graduate  with 
a  weakened  physical  system.  That  this  is  not  a  mere  fancy  sketch  can 
be  verified  by  many  who  have  watched  with  anxiety  the  career  of  many 
pupils  in  the  schools. 

We  seem  to  forget  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  is  the  most  important 
subject  connected  with  school  work;  that  physical  culture  should  form 
as  much  a  part  of  the  curriculum  as  reading  and  spelling.  We  hold  the 
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theory  that  it  is  better  for  a  pupil  to  graduate  from  the  schools  well  edu¬ 
cated  physically  than  with  a  good  understanding  of  the  branches  taught, 
but,  practically,  we  oftentimes  contradict  this,  especially  when  we  intro¬ 
duce  so  many  studies  that  pupils  are  at  a  loss  to  remember  the  names  of 
them  all. 

It  is  not  hard  study  that  breaks  down  pupils  so  much  as  constant 
worrying  in  regard  to  the  work,  and  this  is  aggravated  as  they  flit  from 
one  topic  to  another  so  frequently. 

I  have  dwelt  at  such  length  upon  the  subject  of  the  health  of  the  pu¬ 
pils,  as  I  regard  that  as  important.  Other  things  may  be  considered 

The  effect  is  injurious  as  regards  habits  of  study.  Lessons  in  which  the 
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pupils  have  little  or  no  interest,  except  that  a  fair  mark  may  be  obtained 
at  the  recitation;  lessons  learned  merely  for  the  purpose  of  reciting, 
rather  than  from  any  interest  in  the  study,  or  a  desire  to  become  familiar 
with  the  subject,  such  study,  it  is  useless  to  repeat,  begets  bad  habits. 
To  leain  merely  to  recite,  is  to  learn  so  as  to  forget  easily,  and  learning 
and  forgetting  in  this  way  is  but  to  weaken  memory.  This,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  would  be  true,  to  some  extent,  no  matter  how  few  branches  were 
studied,  as  we  should  find  some  in  all  classes  who  would  study,  merely 
because  compelled  to  do  so.  Some  in  all  classes  have  no  definite  aim 
in  view,  and  it  makes  but  little  difference  with  those v  what  they  study, 
but  it  is  not  wise  to  arrange  a  course  for  this  class  of  pupils. 

One  important  point  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  consideration  of 
this  question.  The  time  of  the  pupils,  in  school  and  out%of  school, 
should  not  be  entirely  devoted  to  school  work.  One  of  the  chief  com¬ 
plaints  in  regard  to  our  school  system  to-day  is,  that  it  unfits  scholars 
for  the  various  kinds  of  rnanuel  labor.  This  objection  does  not  have 
the  force  it  might  seem  to  have  at  first  thought,  for  home  training  and 
the  customs  of  society  regulate  these  matters  to  a  great  extent,  but  still 
we  should  recognize  the  fact  that  very  many  pupils  cannot  spend  their 
whole  time  upon  the  lessons  of  the  schools.  These  pupils  can  remain 
•n  school  long  enough  to  complete  the  course  provided  they  have  some 
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time  to  assist  their  parents  at  home.  In  many  cases,  parents  cannot 
afford  to  send  their  children  to  school  unless  the  children  can  labor  some 
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to  help  pay  for  their  books,  the  expense  of  which  is  no  inconsiderable 
item.  Many  pupils  who  would  receive  a  great  amount  of  benefit  from 
the  schools,  are  withdrawn  early,  merely  because  they  cannot  secure  a 
£ew  hours  each  day  in  which  to  labor  at  home  or  elsewhere. 

Right  here  comes  the  objection  that  the  regularity  of  the  school  work 
will  be  impaired,  the  system  will  be  injured,  unless  everything  is  made 
subordinate  to  the  recitations  of  the  schools.  I  do  not  wish  to  place 
myself  in  a  position  where  I  shall  be  accused  of  advocating  irregularity 
of  attendance  or  unfaithfulness  to  school  duties,  for  it  should  be  im¬ 
pressed  upon  all  pupils  that  school  work  is  important  and  should  receive 
their  faithtul  attention,  yet  we  seem  sometimes  to  act  on  the  belief  that 
each  pupil  in  the  school  comes  from  a  family  that  can  afford  to  keep 
that  pupil  in  school  as  long  as  it  may  require  to  complete  the  prescribed 
course  of  study,  that  the  pupil  can  afford  to  buy  as  many  books  as  the 
teacher  may  call  for,  and  that  no  labor  of  any  kind  should  be  required 
of  him  while  he  is  attending  school.  A  few  dollars  earned  by  a  boy  or 
girl  in  the  course  of  a  year  will  enable  that  boy  or  girl  to  remain  longer 
in  school,  and  the  earning  of  the  money  does  much  to  make  that  boy 
or  girl  a  better  student  in  school,  as  well  as  to  make  him  or  her  more 
useful  after  leaving  school. 

Few  will  presume  to  deny  that  it  is  better  for  the  pupils  to  be  required 
to  perform  some  labor  while  pursuing  their  studies.  If  parents  prefer 
they  should  not,  that  is  a  matter" that  rests  entirely  with  themselves,  one 
over  which  we  have  no  control,  but  we  should  endeavor  to  so  arrange 
the  work  of  the  schools  that  there  shall  be  no  complaint  that  pupils  are 
denied  the  opportunity  of  laboring  for  themselves  some  outside  of  the 
school. 

An  objection  is  raised  against  the  views  advanced  concerning  high 
school  studies,  and  the  objection  seems  to  carry  force  with  many.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  course  as  now  arranged  is  wrong,  that  there  are  alto¬ 
gether  too  many  studies,  but  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  any 
change,  as  all  these  branches  are  demanded  by  the  community.  It  is 
claimed  that  there  are  no  studies  that  can  be  omitted,  without  exciting 
serious  opposition  in  some  quarters. 
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Different  persons  view  the  subject  from  different  stand  points,  and  de¬ 
mand,  or  at  least  expect  that  the  schools  will  be  conducted  in  accord mce 
with  their  views.  Some  of  these  persons  regard  the  schools  as  quite  in¬ 
efficient,  unless  conducted  in  accordance  with  their  peculiar  views. 

One  person  insists  that  classical  studies  shall  be  the  prominent  feature 
of  the  course,  even  if  some  branches  are  ignored.  Another  person, 
equally  tenacious  of  his  position,  says  that  classical  studies  have  no  place 
in  a  public  school,  or  if  they  are  taught  at  all,  in  order  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law  of  the  state,  they  should  hold  a  subordinate  place 
so  that  mathematical  studies  may  receive  the  great  share  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  schools.  There  are  others  still  who  claim  that  they  have 
investigated  the  subject  thoroughly,  and  know  precisely  what  is  best  for 
the  public  good ;  they  insist  that  nothing  can  be  as  beneficial  as  the 
scientific  studies,  hence  they  demand  that  extensive  laboratories  and 
various  kinds  of  apparatus  be  provided  for  the  schools,  so  that  thorough 
instruction  can  be  given  in  these  branches. 

While  there  are  these  diverse  views  upon  the  subject,  it  is  a  question 
requiring  much  thought,  to  ascertain  what  shall  be  taken  out  of  the 
course,  for  I  presume  no  one  will  attempt  to  maintain  that  our  schools 
are  not  overburdened  with  studies.  There  are  those,  however,  who 
contend  that  all  these  branches  should  be  allowed  in  the  schools,  and 
that  pupils  should  be  permitted  to  select  the  studies  they  desire  to  pur¬ 
sue,  no  matter  how  many  teachers  are  required.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  claimed  by  many  that  the  pupils  are  not  of  an  age  capable  of  judg¬ 
ing  for  themselves  as  to  what  they  should  study,  and  for  this  reason  the 
course  should  be  regulated  by  the  school  committee,  each  pupil  pur¬ 
suing  the  regular  course. 

Amid  all  these  conflicting  views,  the  school  authorities  are  charged 
with  managing  the  schools  for  the  whole  community,  of  arranging 
courses  of  study  for  all  pupils.  After  one  has  had  several  years  experi¬ 
ence  upon  a  school  board,  and  has  attempted  to  arrange  a  course  of 
study  for  the  schools,  he  is  not  as  likely  to  criticise  the  action  of  those 
who  manage  these  matters.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  change  one’s 
views  regarding  these  matters  as  actual  experience.  He  is  then  satisfied 
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that  there  is  a  difference  between  standing  outside  where  there  is  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  whatever,  and  being  in  a  position  where  he  is  responsible 
for  these  things,  and  at  the  same  time  subject  to  criticisms  from  all 
quarters,  receiving  gratuitous  advice  from  many  who  seem  to  understand 
exactly  what  is  needed. 

I  am  attempting  to  discuss  these  points  without  bias  or  prejudice,  to 
give  my  views  based  upon  my  experience  in  school  matters.  I  view 
many  of  the  subjects  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  I  viewed 
them  before  I  came  in  actual  contact  with  them. 

There  is  much  said  at  the  present  time  in  relation  to  the  unsuitable¬ 
ness  of  some  of  the  studies  pursued  in  high  schools,  but  let  us  keep  in 
mind  what  has  been  suggested  several  times,  that  these  criticisms  are 
made  by  those  who  view  these  subjects  from  very  different  stand 
points. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  matter  carefully,  feel  that  it  is  unwise  to 
make  a  public  school  a  mere  classical  school,  and  they  feel,  too,  that  it  is 
just  as  unwise  to  make  it  a  mere  scientific  or  mathematical  school.  The 
pupils  in  the  schools  will  be  as  much  benefited  by  exclusive  attention 
to  the  classics  as  by  exclusive  attention  to  the  sciences. 

That  the  scientific  or  mathematical  studies  are  beneficial,  no  one 
doubts,  but  yet  only  a  small  portion  of  the  pupils  will  ever  have  occasion 

after  leaving  school,  to  use  what  they  learn  of  these  branches.  This 

/ 

needs  to  be  said  in  order  to  meet  the  point  made  by  those  who  claim 
that  the  sciences  and  mathematics  are  so  eminently  practical. 

I  take  this  position,  that  we  attempt  to  do  too  much  with  all  these 
branches,  too  much  in  classical,  too  much  in  scientific  and  too  much  in 
mathematical  studies,  not  that  I  object  to  any  of  these  studies,  or  have 
any  fear  that  pupils  will  know  too  much  of  any  of  them,  but  as  has 
already  been  stated,  we  attempt  so  much  that  a  great  part  of  the  work 
is  done  in  a  superficial  manner. 

The  state  cannot  teach  specialties,  it  cannot  fit  pupils  for  specialties., 
During  the  time  the  pupils  are  attending  school,  they  study  many  things 
that  are  of  service  to  them  in  after  life,  and  if  they  did  not,  the  schools 
would  be  very  inefficient  indeed.  As  they  pursue  the  studies  arranged, 
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for  the  generality  of  pupils,  they  learn  many  things  which  are  of  use  to 
them  when  they  afterwards  enter  their  specialties,  and  if  this  were  not 
so  the  schools  would  be  inefficient,  but  we  cannot  arrange  various 
courses  of  study,  so  that  a  few  pupils  may  fit  themselves  in  the  public 
schools  for  a  special  department.  The  work  of  preparing  for  specialties 
is  to  be  done  after  the  school  work  is  completed.  The  course  of  study 
should  be  broad  enough  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  duties  of  life,  so  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  perform  their  duties  as  citizens  in  an  intelligent 
manner.  The  state  is  bound  to  give  this  education  to  every  child. 
While  this  general  course  is  pursued  in  the  schools,  if  pupils  can  fit 
themselves  for  any  special  department,  we  should  congratulate  ourselves, 
but  if  in  pursuing  this  general  course,  pupils  cannot  fit  themselves  for 
these  specialties,  the  state  is  not  at  fault,  for  I  repeat  it  with  emphasis, 
the  state  is  bound  to  provide  a  good  general  education  for  all,  rather 
than  a  special  education  for  a  few.  For  instance,  in  arranging  a  gen¬ 
eral  course  of  study,  one  may  be  prepared  which  shall  be  broad  enough 
to  fit  pupils  for  college,  and  there  certainly  can  be  no  objection  to  this, 
but  have  we  any  right  to  arrange  a  special  course  of  study  for  those 
who  are  to  fit  for  college,  any  more  than  we  have  to  arrange  a  special 
course-  for  those  who  desire  to  become  draughtsmen,  or  chemists,  or 
printers  ?  This  implies  no  hostility  to  a  collegiate  education 1  or  any  op¬ 
position  to  such  studies.  If  the  general  course,  as  arranged,  is  sufficient 
for  these  pupils,  very  well,  if  it  is  not  sufficient,  such  pupils  must  pursue 
these  studies  outside  of  public  schools,  that  are  supported  at  the  public 
expense. 

I  understand  the  peculiar  position  in  which  one  places  himself,  who 
maintains  as  I  now  maintain,  that  the  specialties  ought  not  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  our  schools,  or  at  least  taught  in  such  a  manner  as  to  require 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  a  teacher  should  be  devoted  to  a 
few  pupils,  instead  of  the  many.  A  person  advocating  such  views  is 
charged  with  being  opposed  to  such  education,  of  sympathizing  with 
those  who  contend  that  such  education  is  useless.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
There  are  many  things  beneficial  and  desirable,  but  the  state  cannot  fur¬ 
nish  them  for  us.  We  must  provide  them  for  ourselves. 
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Many  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  land,  those  who  believe  thorough!/ 
in  the  study  of  these  branches,  question  very  seriously  whether  wre  are 
justified  in  doing  all  this  special  work,  or  attempting  to  do  it  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

We  admit  that  chemistry  is  a  useful  study,  but  w^e  cannot  make  it  a 
specialty  in  the  schools,  so  that  the  pupils  as  they  leave  school  will  be 
competent  to  take  charge  of  an  establishment,  where  one  must  under¬ 
stand  the  properties  of  chemicals  and  manufacture  of  drugs.  Geology 
is  a  useful  study,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  time  in  the  school  course  for 
a  pupil  to  study  thoroughly  a  text-book  on  the  subject,  and  to  ramble 
over  the  country  in  search  of  specimens  to  such  an  extent  as  to  familiar¬ 
ize  him  with  the  subject. 

All  these  things  as  specialties  must  be  studied  outside  of  the  school.  I 
speak  thus  minutely  of  these  matters  as  there  is  much  discussion  concern¬ 
ing  them,  and  it  must  be  evident  that  the  course  of  study  needs  revision, 
that  at  least  one-third  of  the  w  ork  now  attempted  should  be  omitted. 
This  would  not  lower  the  standard,  for  we  should  have  better  scholars  if 
fewer  branches  were  studied,  and  those  studied  more  thoroughly. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  make  specific  recommendations 
as  to  what  should  be  omitted.  Should  the  committee  feel  that  changes 
are  needed,  I  shall  be  ready  at  any  time  when  the  subject  comes  before 
the  full  board,  or  before  a  sub- committee  to  make  recomendations  in  de¬ 
tail.  I  am  content  at  this  time  to  bring  the  general  subject  before  you, 
that  it  may  be  considered  in  general,  before  proceeding  to  detail.  We 
should  be  prepared  to  meet  these  questions  in  advance  rather  than  wait 
until  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  demands  of  the  hour. 

EXAMINATION  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 

In  this  city  we  have  not  made  the  mistake  of  occupying  several  weeks 
at  the  close  of  the  terms  with  public  examinations.  Anything  that  tends 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  schools  from  their  regular  work  is  an  in¬ 
jury.  The  schools  are  not  established  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  dis¬ 
play  at  the  close  of  the  term,  or  at  the  close  of  the  year.  It  should  be 
the  aim  to  allow  each  pupil  to  make  the  best  use  of  all  his  time,  and 
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this  certainly  cannot  be  done  if  the  time  is  used  in  preparing  for  a  dis¬ 
play. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  “  why  discuss  these  points  if  such  things 
do  not  exist  in  our  city  ?  ”  I  answer,  because  some  claim  that  there 
ought  to  be  such  displays  in  the  shape  of  public  examinations,  or  exhibi¬ 
tions,  or  concerts,  or  something  of  that  sort.  There  is  a  great  demand 
in  some  quarters  for  these  things,  and  I  desire  to  place  myself  on  record 
as  being  opposed  to  the  whole  system. 

The  committee  and  Superintendent  can  visit  the  schools  from  time  to 
time  for  the  purpose  of  making  examinations,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
certain  days  be  set  apart  when  the  public  generally  shall  be  invited  to  be 
present. 

The  Superintendent  who  is  faithful  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
can  find  as  much  to  do  in  the  examination  of  schools,  the  third,  sixth  or 
eighth  week  as  during  the  sixteenth.  He  need  not  wait  for  a  special 
occasion  to  visit  a  school,  and  in  fact  he  has  no  right  to  wait  for  such 
occasions.  It  is  his  duty  to  find  time  to  visit  and  examine  them,  while 
engaged  in  their  every  day  work.  Unless  he  does  this  he  might  as  well 
resign  his  position. 

The  schools  should  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  all. 
These  public  occasions  may  be  termed  examinations  or  exhibitions,  but 
the  result  of  all  such  displays  is  to  take  the  time  that  should  be  devoted 
to  the  every  day  work  of  the  school,  and  spend  it  in  preparing  for  some 
special  occasion,  to  spend  the  time  that  rightfully  belongs  to  the  whole 
school,  and  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 

It  is  a  serious  question  whether  high  school  exhibitions  do  not  com¬ 
pel  many  pupils  to  work  for  weeks  so  hard  that  they  become  weary  and 
sometimes  sick.  The  preparation  for  such  exercises  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  more  disquietude  and  prostration  than  the  regular  work  of  a 
full  year.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  expenses  attending  such  occa¬ 
sions  too  burdensome  for  many.  Some  parents  are  compelled  to  with¬ 
draw  their  children  from  school  because  they  cannot  afford  the  expense 
which  such  exercises  demand. 

The  only  proper  way  seems  to  be  to  -keep  the  schools  at  their  regular 
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work  until  the  close  of  the  term.  Then  no  one  can  claim  that  a  few 
scholars  receive  the  entire  attention  of  the  teachers,  or  that  the  schools 
fail  to  do  the  work  for  which  the  whole  people  are  taxed. 

It  may  be  asked  “  shall  there  be  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  course 
is  comp-feted,  shall  there  be  no  exercises  for  the  graduating  glass  ?  ’’ 
Certainly  there  should  be  some  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  pupils 
are  about  to  complete  their  school  work.  There  can  be  this  recogni¬ 
tion,  there  can  be  public  exercises  without  the  display,  without  the  ex¬ 
pense  that  now  attends  them  and  without  consuming  so  much  time  in 
the  preparation.  The  extent  to  which  the  objectionable  features  have 
been  carried  has  created  an  opposition  to  the  exercises  themselves.  I 
do  not  desire  to  make  any  recommendations  regarding  the  matter.  I 
do  not  think  any  action  is  desirable.  It  is  a  matter  that  must  be  regu¬ 
lated  to  a  great  extent  by  the  sentiment  of  the  community.  If  the 
people  at  large  demand  the  display,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  let 
them  have  it. 

I  desired  to  express  my  views  upon  the  subject  as  I  wish  the  board  to 
understand  my  views  on  this  as  well  as  on  all  topics.  It  is  a  broad 
question,  and  should  there  be  any  occasion  hereafter  to  consider  it,  I 
shall  be  prepared  to  present  my  views  at  greater  length,  and  to  give 
other  reasons  than  are  now  given  in  this  report,  why  such  exhibitions 
should  be  discouraged. 

PROMOTIONS. 

In  making  promotions  the  work  of  the  entire  year  has  been  considered, 
rather  than  one  examination  at  the  close  of  the  term.  This  plan  causes 
less  excitement  in  the  schools,  allows  pupils  to  work  steadily  from  day 
to  day,  thereby  securing  greater  efficiency.  A  single  examination  can¬ 
not  determine  a  pupil’s  fitness  for  promotion,  as  it  cannot  possibly  cover 
sufficient  ground  for  that  purpose.  When  a  single  examination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  is  the  only  thing  or  the  chief  thing  to  be  considered, 
there  will  be  a  great  amount  of  “  cramming  ”  for  that  examination,  and 
the  work  of  the  last  term  of  the  year  be  done  superficially.  The  pupils 
more  especially  the  active,  nervous  ones,  will  be  in  a  state  of  agitation 
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for  several  weeks  preceding  the  examination,  oftentimes  devoting  to 
study  or  “  cramming”  the  hours  that  should  be  devoted  to  sleep  and 
recreation.  As  a  result  they  are  worn  out  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  it 
requires  at  least  half  of  the  vacation  to  restore  them  to  the  state  in 
which  they  should  have  been  at  the  close  of  the  term.  I  have  said  be¬ 
fore  that  it  is  not  hard  work  that  breaks  down  our  pupils,  but  rather  that 
restlessness,  that  fretting,  that  worrying,  that  are  the  accompaniments  of 
this  false  method  of  working,  this  undue  excitement,  this  fear  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  per  cent  will  not  be  attained  at  an  examination.  This  is  the  case 
with  nervous  ones.  The  sluggish,  stolid,  indifferent  ones  care  nothing 
for  this,  and  frequently  at  the  examinations  rank  higher  than  their  hard¬ 
working  neighbors.  Now  if  the  every  -day  work  of  the  pupils,  the  at¬ 
tendance,  habits  of  study,  are  taken  into  account,  the  restless,  nervous 
ones,  those  who  are  always  faithful,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  their 

best,  and  will  not  be  fretted  by  this  unnatural  method.  They  need  no 

# 

urging,  and  the  best  spur  for  an  indifferent  pupil  is  the  fear  of  being  left 
behind  if  he  does  not  attend  to  his  daily  work. 

Let  him  feel  that  one  examination  at  the  close  of  the  year  will  de¬ 
termine  his  fitness  for  promotion,  and  he  will  risk  his  chances  and  idle 
away  his  time.  It  is  as  easy  for  one  pupil  to  obtain  ninety  per  cent  as 
for  another  to  obtain  sixty  per  cent.  The  servant  who  made  no  use  of 
the  one  talent  committed  to  his  care  was  not  censured  because  he  did 
not  return  another,  but  because  he  made  no  attempt,  while  the  one  who 
brought  two  other  talents  received  the  same  reward  as  he  who  gained 
five. 

There  will  be  pupils  who  cannot  and  ought  not  to  pass  into  the  higher 
grades,  because  they  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  subjects  studied  in 
those  grades.  These  are  exceptional  cases,  however,  and  must  be 
treated  as  such.  This  plan  of  which  I  have  spoken  does  not  carry  with 
it  the  ide^.  of  promoting  all  pupils  who  have  been  a  certain  length  of 
time  in  some  one  grade.  This  is  as  objectionable  as  the  plan  that  pro¬ 
motes  by  one  examination  and  promotes  only  those  who  happen  to 
“  guess”  correctly  the  answers  to  a  certain  number  of  questions.  Some 
pupils  can  complete  the  grammar  school  course  in  two  years,  others  in 
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three  years,  others  in  four  years,  which  is  the  prescribed  lime,  while  some 
ought  to  be  five  or  six  years  in  completing  the  course.  Some  can  learn 
as  much  in  one  year  as  others  can  in  two.  Some  ought  to  go  over  the 
same  ground  two  years  in  succession.  It  is  much  better  for  them.  We 
are  met  by  the  objection  that  this  theory  is  a  good  one,  but  it  cannot  be 
carried  out  successfully.  The  reply  is  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  establish  the  general  principle  and  leave  the  details  of  method  until 
they  are  required.  A  general  decides  first  that  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
a  certain  position  and  then  deliberates  upon  the  plan  of  attack.  If  the 
position  is  not  worth  securing  he  does  not  trouble  himself  about  the 
way  of  securing  it,  but  if  it  is  a  position  of  importance  he  will  study  the 
various  avenues  of  approach.  So  in  our  management  of  schools,  we 
find  we  can  obtain  certain  results,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  those  results 
are  not  what  we  desire,  that  they  will  not  repay  us  for  the  labor  expended, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  methods  which,  if  incorporated  into 
our  school  system,  will  result  advantageously,  and  the  question  for  us  to 
consider  is  how  to  use  such  plans.  I  am  confident  that  some  pupils  can 
complete  a  course  of  study  in  much  less  time  than  others,  and  that  being 
regarded  as  a  fact,  I  am  confident,  secondly,  that  it  ought  to  be  done, 
and,  thirdly,  I  am  confident  that  it  can  be  done.  The  great  obstacle  in 
the  way,  that  which  prevents  this  from  being  done,  is  the  fear  that  our 
system  of  schools  will  be  injured  thereby;  mark  me,  I  do  not  say  that 
the  pupils  will  be  injured,  but  that  the  system  will  be  somewhat  disar¬ 
ranged.  Some  one  has  remarked  that  we  care  so  much  for  our  system 
of  schools  that  we  forget  the  pupils.  Sometimes  we  seem  to  have  the 
idea  that  our  schools  are  to  be  conducted  merely  to  conform  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  set  of  rules,  that  they  are  like  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
be  opened  and  closed  at  the  will  of  the  presiding  justice,  and  that  noth¬ 
ing  should  be  said  in  relation  to  them ;  that  before  a  pupil  can  pass  into 
the  next  higher  grade  he  must  be  able  to  answer  a  certain  set  of  ques¬ 
tions  in  such  a  manner  that  somebody  will  say  that  he  ought  to  be 
marked  seventy,  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent.  We  do  not  consider  that 
two  persons  mark  on  different  plans,  and  we  cannot  always  from  the 
marks  determine  the  scholarship.  Let  me  illustrate !  A  person  exam- 
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ines  a  class,  and  in  that  class  are  three  pupils — A,  B  and  C.  The  ex¬ 
aminer  marks  A  ninety  per  cent,  B  eighty  per  cent,  and  C  seventy  per 
cent.  Another  person  takes  the  same  answers,  reverses  the  order,  rank¬ 
ing  the  one  who  was  seventy  at  ninety  per  cent,  and  the  one  who  was 
ninety  at  seventy  pe'r  cent.  This  is  not  a  fancy  sketch,  but  is  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  many  examinations. 

I  say  that  schools  are  to  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  pupils 
may  employ  their  time  to  the  best  advantage,  and  when  they  have  faith¬ 
fully  done  the  work  of  one  grade,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  teacher,  can  receive  no  farther  benefit  by  remaining  in  that  grade, 
they  should  pass  into  the  next  one.  Right  here  I  am  told  that  we  can¬ 
not  decide  this  except  by  a  special  examination.  I  answer  that  a  teacher 
who  has  had  charge  of  a  class  a  year  knows  better  than  any  examiner 
can  tell  whether  or  not  those  pupils  have  been  faithful,  and  whether 
their  failures  are  the  result  of  indifference,  heedlessness,  a  lack  of  ca¬ 
pacity,  irregular  attendance,  poor  health  or  laziness.  We  must  disabuse 
ourselves  of  the  idea  that  all  pupils  are  coming  out  of  the  schools  with 
just  the  same  amount  of  knowledge.  Some  will  have  a  remarkably 
good  understanding  of  a  subject,  others  very  good,  others  a  fair  knowl¬ 
edge,  while  others  will  have  a  very  limited  idea  of  the  subject,  and  it 
may  be  that  all  have  worked  equally  well  and  faithfully. 

GRADING  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  course  of  study  for  grades  below  the  high  schools  covers  a  period 
of  nine  years,  and  theoretically  the  pupils  remain  one  year  in  each  grade. 
It  is  not  possible  in  all  parts  of  the  city  to  grade  the  -  schools  exactly  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  adopted,  nor  indeed  is  it  essential  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  schools. 

In  some  sections  there  are  scholars  enough  to  allow  the  schools  to  be 
thus  graded,  while  in  other  sections  some  schools  must  provide  for  schol¬ 
ars  of  two  or  three  grades. 

Pupils  residing  in  certain  sections  desire  to  attend  schools  in  certain 
localities,  and  notwithstanding  the  crowded  condition  of  some  schools, 
it  is  difficult  to  transfer  pupils  from  such  schools  to  others  where  there  is 
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plenty  of  room. ,  The  distance  to  be  traveled,  the  locality  of  the  school 
house  and  other  things,  influence  parents  in  their  refusing  to  allow  their 
children  to  attend  certain  schools. 

It  is  impracticable  to  build  a  school  house  near  every  man’s  door, 
consequently  some  children  must  walk  a  little  distance  to  school.  This, 
however,  is  regarded  as  a  great  hardship  by  many  parents.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  board  remember  that  a  few  years  ago  an  attempt  was 
made  to  relieve  the  crowded  condition  of  the  schools  on  Middle  street 
by  transferring  some  of  the  pupils  to  the  South  Fitchburg  schools. 
The  result  was  that  some  of  the  pupils  refused  to  attend  anywhere. 
This  is  frequently  the  result  when  such  changes  are  attempted,  when 
pupils  are  sent  to  any  school  which  their  parents  do  not  desire  them  to 
attend.  As  a  consequence  some  schools  are  kept  quite  small,  others 
very  much  crowded.  If  we  compare  the  attendance  at  the  schools  on 
Middle  street  with  that  of  the  schools  at  South  Fitchburg  we  shall  un¬ 
derstand  the  case. 

The  attendance  at  these  schools  for  the  first  two  terms  this  year  was 
as  follows  : 


1876 — Winter  term.  Spring  term. 


Whole 

number. 

Average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

Whole 

number. 

Average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

Middle  Street  Intermediate, 

50 

45 

58 

51 

“  “  Secondary, 

54 

46 

47 

45 

“  “  Primary  A, 

44 

40 

48 

39 

“  “  Primary  B, 

67 

52 

66 

52 

Total  4  schools, 

215 

183 

219 

187 

South  Fitchburg  Intermediate, 

22 

19 

2G 

22 

“  “  Secondary, 

37 

30 

37 

31 

“  “  Primary, 

50 

41 

30 

21 

Total  3  schools, 

109 

90 

93 

74 

These  figures  show  that  for  the  winter  terms  the  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  South  Fitchburg  schools  was  thirty  (30)  for  each  teacher ; 

* 

at  Middle  street  forty-six  and  three-fourths  (46  3^),  for  the  spring  term 
at  South  Fitchburg  twenty-four  and  two-thirds  (24^3),  at  Middle  street 
forty-five  and  three-fourths  (45^). 
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Unless  some  of  the  pupils  now  attending  on  Middle  street  can  be 
transferred  to  South  Fitchburg,  one  of  the  latter  named  schools  can  be 
discontinued.  Two  schools  would  accommodate  all  who  attend  these 
now. 

There  are  other  sections,  as  at  Wachusett,  where  there  is  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  pupils  for  two  schools  of  ordinary  size,  but  yet  there 
are  too  many  for  one  school.  Such  schools  cannot  be  united  unless 
some  pupils  travel  quite  a  distance  to  attend  other  schools,  and  as  par¬ 
ents  are  not  willing  their  children  should  travel  so  far,  several  schools 
must  be  maintained  in  which  the  average  attendance  falls  below  twenty- 
five  (25). 

CONCLUSION. 


Thus  gentlemen  have  I  endeavored  to  discuss  several  topics  connected 
with  the  management  of  schools.  I  am  aware  that,  having  considered 

i- 

these  subjects  from  my  standpoint,  the  views  expressed  may  not  agree 
entirely  with  yours,  but  it  is  only  by  the  presentation  of  our  different 
views  that  we  can  expect  to  reach  any  conclusions  in  relation  to  these 
subjects. 

In  the  last  report  it  was  said  that  the  excellencies  and  faults  of  our 
schools  should  be  discussed  freely  at  all  times.  This  should  be  done 
not  in  a  spirit  of  arrogance  and  assumption,  but  with  a  desire  to  advance 
the  interests  of  common  school  education.  I  have  no  pet  theories  rela- 

J 

tive  to  these  matters  that  I  feel  should  be  indorsed  by  any  one.  The 
views  expressed  in  this  report,  as  well  as  those  expressed  in  other  re¬ 
ports  of  the  year,  are  based  upon  my  experience  with  schools  of  all 
grades,  with  pupils  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  life. 

There  is  no  department  of  our  city  in  which  the  people  have  such  an 
interest  as  the  common  school.  The  interest  is  not  confined  to  the  par¬ 
ents  of  the  children  attending,  as  the  schools  belong  to  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  not  to  any  particular  class.  They  do  not  belong  to  school  com¬ 
mittees,  superintendents  or  teachers.  These  persons  are  simply  entrusted 
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with  their  management.  So  much  is  done  for  the  schools  that  they 
ought  to  be  distinguished  for  their  superiority.  If  they  are  not  thus 
distingushed  there  is  a  fault  somewhere.  At  the  present  time  too 
many  criticisms  are  made  upon  the  public  school  system  in  a  spirit  of 
fault-finding  and  censure.  These  critics  seize  upon  some  faulty  method 
of  teaching  in  some  particular  school,  and  attack  the  whole  school  sys¬ 
tem,  forgetting  that  the  one  school  is  not  the  criterion  of  all.  These 
criticisms  are  made  so  freely,  in  some  sections,  that  every  sneer  or  fling 
at  the  schools  is  heartily  applauded  by  many,  until  it  would  seem— 
could  we  rely  on  the  statements  of  some  critics — that  our  whole  school 
system  is  wrong,  the  schools  very  inefficient. 

This  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  we  should  discuss  this  most  interesting 
subject.  We  admit  there  are  marked  deficiencies  in  our  schools.  Let 
us  attempt  to  remedy  those,  rather  than  make  a  sweeping  attack  upon 
the  schools  as  a  whole.  It  is  better  for  those  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  community  to  con¬ 
sider  these  questions  on  their  merits,  to  endeavor  of  themselves  to 
remedy  the  existing  evils,  rather  than  wait  and  be  compelled  by  the 
force  of  public  sentiment  to  make  the  needed  changes  in  the  schools. 

Changes  will  be  demanded  from  time  to  time.  The  system  of  schools 
that  answered  very  well  for  rural  communities,  several  years  ago,  when 
there  was  a  more  homogeneous  population  than  now,  is  entirely  un¬ 
suited  to  the  larger  places  of  to-day,  with  such  different  elements  in 
society,  and  we  should  be  very  unwise  to  say  that  those  schools  of  former 
years  would  be  suited  to  the  wanft  of  our  times  and  the  youth  in  the 
cities  of  to-day. 

In  attempting  to  remove  the  defects  of  those  schools,  there  is  no 
doubt  we  have  gone  too  far  in  the  other  direction,  that  we  have  en¬ 
grafted  upon  the  present  system,  methods  that  need  revision.  These 
revisions  must  be  made  to  meet  the  wants  of  these  times. 

We  can  accomplish  these  desirable  results  by  an  inspection  of  the 
work  of  the  schools,  by  the  comparison  of  views  on  these  subjects, 
rather  than  by  any  boasting  in  regard  to  the  system. 

Our  work  for  this  year  is  accomplished.  May  the  coming  year  be  a 
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prosperous  one  for  our  educational  interests.  It  will  be  so,  if  at  all,  by 
the  united  efforts  of  all  interested  in  our  public  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  G.  EDGERLY, 

Superintendent. 

Fitchburg,  Mass.,  December  18,  1876. 


Table  showing  the  Location  of  the  Schools  and  Teachers  in  December,  1876 
with  their  respective  Salaries,  and  the  Attendance  for  the  year. 


T 


SALA¬ 

RIES. 

aver’ge 

AVERAGE 

SHOOL. 

LOCATION. 

TEACHERS. 

NO.  BE- 

DAILY  AT- 

LONGl’G 

TENDANCE 

High, 

High  street, 

Ray  Greene  Huling, 

$2  250 

Albion  N.  Marston, 

1,200 

Benjamin  F.  Brown, 

1,000 

Emory  A.  Hartwell, 

700 

• 

Mary  E.  Lane, 

Ella  U.  Normandy, 

700 

171 

164 

700 

Grammar, 

High  street, 

Charles  G.  Stearns, 

1,200 

Josephine  Reynolds, 

450 

Sarah  E.  Hayden, 

450 

Alice  F.  Haves, 
Caroline  J.  Dresser, 

450 

165 

148 

Grammar, 

Day  street, 

1,200 

Eliza  A.  Kendall, 

450 

Ellen  E.  Armes, 
Mattie  E.  Goodrich, 

450 

280 

256 

450 

Addie  Goodrich, 

450 

E.  D.  Whitney, 

450 

Grammar, 

West  Fitchburg 

Charles  K.  Sawyer, 

1,200 

77 

67 

Abbie  A.Whittemore, 

450 

Intermediate. 

High  street, 

Georgie  A.  Higgins, 

400 

57 

49 

High  street, 

Lizzie  A.  Downe, 

400 

47 

44 

Day  street, 

Mary  E.  Hilton, 

400 

44 

42 

South  street, 

Clara  D.  Hosmer, 

450 

51 

47 

Middle  street, 
So.  Fitchburg, 

Lizzie  M.  Nolan, 

400 

53 

48 

Sara  J.  Barber, 

400 

24 

22 

East  street, 

Winnifred  Marvle, 

400 

24 

22 

Rockville, 

Addie  H.  Chase, 

400 

29 

26 

Wachusett, 

Helen  F.  Moore, 

400 

19 

18 

Secondary, 

High  street, 

Amy  C.  Johnson, 

400 

36 

32 

Day  street, 

Elizabeth  W.  Osborne 

400 

44 

42 

Day  street, 

Carrie  G.  Brewster, 
Maria  A.  Woodbury, 

400 

40 

35 

South  street, 

400 

53 

47 

Middle  street, 

Alice  T.  Lee, 

400 

48 

45 

So.  Fitchburg, 

S.  Lizzie  Burr, 

400 

30 

28 

East  street, 

Nellie  G.  Weston, 

400 

37 

35 

Main  street, 

Lizzie  L.  Lamb, 

400 

29 

27 

Rockville, 

Ida  F.  Damon, 

400 

31 

29 

Wachusett, 

Clara  L.  Tenney, 

400 

31 

29* 

Primary, 

High  street, 

Florence  W.  Stevens, 

400 

41 

35 

High  street, 

S.  Ada  Blood, 

400 

42  • 

34 

Day  street, 

E.La  Mira  Estabrook 

400 

46 

42 

Day  street, 
South  street, 

Mary  E.  Kimball, 

400 

41 

38 

Mary  E.  Downe, 

E.  Isadore  Wells, 

400 

39 

35 

South  street, 

400 

46 

35 

Middle  street, 

Celia  L.  Higgins, 

400 

49 

43 

Middle  street, 

Mary  E.  Gallagher, 

400 

60 

53 

So.  Fitchburg, 

Sarah  M.  Cushing, 

400 

35 

31 

Main  street, 

Nancy  R.  Phillips, 

400 

37 

27 

Ungraded, 

Mt.  Elam, 

Mary  E.  Choate, 

400 

12 

9 

Woodbury, 

Helen  E.  Woodbury, 

400 

19 

17 

W.  Fitchburg, 

Carolyn  I.  Works, 

400 

38 

30 

Dean  Hill, 

Hattie  Smith, 

400 

16 

14 

J.  Page  district, 

Carrie  M.  Collier, 

400 

8 

8 

Caswell  district 

Ella  F.  Caswell, 

400 

15 

13 

Pearl  Hill, 

Mary  E.  Whittemore, 

400 

21 

17 

Department, 

Branch. 

Special  Teachers. 

1985 

1783 

Singing, 

John  Ord,  Jr., 

1,200 

Writing, 

Nellie  F.  Livermore, 

850 

Drawing, 

Sophia  L.  Pitman, 

750 

APPENDIX. 
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TEACHING  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Ray  Greene  Huling,  $2,216  25 

Albion  N.  Marston,  1,182  00 

Benjamin  F.  Brown,  985  00 

Emory  A.  Hartwell,  619  50 

Mary  E.  Lane,  689  50 

Ella  U.  Normandy,  689  50 

$6,3Si  75 

*  *  1 

TFACHING  HIGH  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Charles  G.  Stearns,  $1,158  00 

Mattie  E.  Goodrich,  443  25 

Addie  Goodrich,  443  25 

Georgie  H.  Damon,  299  25 


$2.343  75 


TEACHING  DAY  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Caroline  J.  Dresser, 


$1,182  00 
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Eliza  A.  Kendall, 

429  75 

Ellen  E.  Armes, 

443  2  5 

Sarah  F.  Wright, 

29  25 

E.  D.  Whitney, 

443  2  5 

Georgie  A.  Higgins, 

375  75 

$2,9°3  25 

TEACHING  WEST 

FITCHBURG  GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL. 

Charles  K.  Sawyer, 

$1,182  00 

Abbie  A.  Whittemore, 

441  00 

V 

$1,623  00 

TEACHING  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

* . 

Sarah  E.  Hayden, 

$4 10  00 

Lizzie  A.  Downe, 

394  00 

Mary  E.  Hilton, 

394  00 

Clara  D.  Hosmer, 

438  75 

Lizzie  M.  Nolan, 

384  OO 

Sarah  J.  Barber, 

394  OO 

Winnifred  Marvle, 

394  00 

Addie  H.  Chase, 

394  00 

Helen  F.  Moore, 

394  OO 

Alice  F.  Hayes, 

408  OO 

Elizabeth  W.  Osborne, 

384  OO 

Carrie  G.  Brewster, 

384  OO 

Maria  A.  Woodbury, 

394  00 

Josephine  Reynolds, 

440  00 

Emma  G.  Knapp, 

146  OO 

Nellie  G.  Weston, 

379  40 

Lizzie  L.  Lamb, 

394  00 

Ida  F.  Damon, 

394  00 

Clara  L.  Tenney, 

394  00 

Florence  W.  Stevens, 

394  00 

S.  Ada  Blood, 

394  00 
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E.  L.  M.  Estabrook, 
Amy  C.  Johnson, 
Mary  E.  Downe, 

E.  Isadore  Wells, 
Clara  A.  Bernard, 
Eva  Jewett, 

Sarah  M.  Cushing, 
Nancy  R.  Phillips, 
Mary  E.  Choate, 
Helen  E.  Woodbury, 
Carolyn  I.  Works, 
Abbie  J.  Wheeler, 
Hattie  Smith, 

Ella  F.  Caswell, 

Mary  E.  Whittemore, 
Alice  T.  Lee, 

S.  Lizzie  Burr, 

Carrie  M.  Collier, 
Mary  E.  Kimball, 
Mary  E.  Gallagher, 
Alice  Miller, 

Celia  L.  Higgins, 


MUSIC 


John  Ord,  Jr., 


DRAWING. 

Ella  A.  Norcross, 

Sophia  L.  Pitman, 


394 

394  oo 
394 
394  oo 
266  00 
266  00 

394  00 
389  00 
364  00 
394  00 

343  80 
146  00 

351  60 
321  00 

370  40 
236  00 
248  00 
214  00 
108  00 
128  00 

53  5° 
128  00 

$i4j399  45 


$1,182  00 


$332  5° 
224  00 

$556  5° 
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PENMANSHIP, 


Nellie  F.  Livermore* 

$816 

00 

EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOL, 

Charles  Fosdick, 

$120 

00 

E.  L.  Caldwell, 

54 

00 

C.  F.  Mossman, 

63 

oa 

$237  00 


TEACHING  EVENING  SHOOL, 


Charles  K.  Sawyer, 

$37  5° 

Abbie  A.  Whittemore, 

l6  50 

Addie  H.  Chase, 

«8  75 

Mary  F.  Aldrich, 

36  OO 

M.  A.  Ingalls, 

22  50 

Ida  F.  Damon, 

I  50 

Georgie  H.  Damon* 

29  25 

George  E.  Brewer, 

75  00 

M.  C.  Proctor, 

10  50 

Katie  Dunn, 

37  5° 

E.  J.  Cushing* 

24  OO 

$309  00 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Joseph  G.  Edgerly*  $1,950  00 


FUEL  AND  CARE  OF  SCHOOLS, 


Garfield  &  Proctor,  coal* 


$1,067  5° 
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Sundry  persons,  wood  and  cutting,  897  46 

Sundry  persons,  care  of  school  houses,  2,081  49 


$4,046  45 

RECAPITULATION. 

• 

Teaching  High  and  Grammar  Schools,  including  salary 

of  special  teacher, 

$135251  75 

Teaching  common  schools, 

*4,399  45 

Music, 

1,182  00 

Drawing, 

556  5° 

Penmanship, 

8l6  OO 

Teaching  evening  drawing  school, 

237  OO 

Teaching  evening  school, 

309  OO 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

1,950  00 

Fuel  and  care, 

4,046  45 

$36,748  15 

CONTRA. 

Appropriation, 

$36,000  OO 

Overdrawn, 

748  15 

$36>74-8  15 


REPAIRS  OF  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


Paid  J.  D.  Bickford  &  Co.,  painting  Day  street  school  house, 
A.  A.  Spear,  plumbing  at  Grammar  School  building, 

F.  W.  Aldrich,  repairing  South  street  school  house, 
James  A.  Putnam,  repairs, 

I.  C.  Wright,  hardware, 

G.  B.  Knowlton,  hardware, 

Wright  &  Fairbanks,  glass  and  putty, 

George  T.  Younglove,  repairs, 

Parks  &  Carpenter,  piping  High  Street  Grammar  school 
house, 


$2  35 
13  85 

I  OO 
62  25 
2  1  II 

2 3  80 

75 
15  26 

101  46 
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Parks  &  Carpenter,  piping  High  School  building,  306  06 

“  “  “  Rockville  school  house,  18  22 

Parks  &  Carpenter,  piping  West  Fitchburg  Grammar 

school  house,  36  66 

Goodwin  &  Adams,  supplies  and  labor  High  School 

building,  239  28 

Goodwin  &  Adams,  sundry  repairs,  175  06 

Lucius  Aldrich,  mineral  cases  High  School  building,  80  00 

“  “  sundry  repairs,  155  57 

Wetherbee  &  Derby,  repairing  High  School  building,  143  02 

Wetherbee  &  Derby,  repairing  High  Street  Grammar 

school  house,  7  50 

Wetherbee  &  Derby,  repairing  Rockville  school  house,  13  16 

East  street  school  house,  4  43 

West  street  school  house,  21  79 

No.  7  school  house,  7  58 

Wachusett  school  house,  6  80 

Wetherbee  &  Derby,  repairing  West  Fitchburg  Gram¬ 
mar  school  house,  23  75 

H.  J.  Kimball,  repairs  Day  street  school  house,  8  74 

H.  J.  Kimball,  piping  Superintendent’s  office,  6  78 

M.  L.  Holden,  painting  High  street  school  house,'  8  25 

M.  L.  Holden,  painting  High  School  building,  4°  57 

N.  I.  Cochran,  repairing  Mt.  Elam  school  house,  14  to 

Natt  Cowdin,  repairing  water  closet,  2  25 

Beckwith  Lumber  Company;  windows,  n  25 

John  Parkhurst,  repairs  West  Fitchburg  school  house,  11  74 

John  Parkhurst,  repairs  School  street  school  house,  2  02 

Sewell  Hosmer,  repairing  No.  7  school  house,  1  37 

“  “  “  No.  8  “  78 

Lyman  Patch,  soldering  pipe,  1  33 

Putnam  Machine  Company,  balance  due  on  grates,  37  65 

George  A.  Bruce,  labor  and  brushes,  49  12 

J.  C.  Jones,  paint  stock,  26  67 

J.  P.  Sabin,  pumps  and  tubing,  22  59 

F.  A.  Hale,  labor  and  stone,  18  50 

Samuel  Foster,  setting  glass,  7  15 

E.  H.  Morse,  conductors,  11  50 

A.  O.  Carter,  sundry  repairs,  35  69 


$L798  78 
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CONTRA. 

Appropriation, 

Overdrawn, 


$1,500  00 
298  78 

$ 1 ,7 98  78 


SCHOOL  INCIDENTALS. 


Paid  Fitchburg  Gas  Company,  gas  Superintendent  of  Schools 

office,  $4  20 

Fitchburg  Gas  Company,  gas  High  street  school  house,  76  50 

“  “  gas  Day  street  school  house,  7  50 

Joseph  G.  Edgerly,  postage,  express  and  sundries,  22  26 

George  Robbins  &  Co.,  school  furniture,  108  98 

J.  L.  Hammett,  school  furniture,  67  00 

L.  Sprague  &  Co.,  school  furniture,  77  66 

I.  C.  Wright,  school  furniture,  6  05 

Wm.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  school  furniture,  16  92 

G.  B.  Knowlton,  school  furniture  and  repairs,  23  50 

Howard  &  Nichols,  brooms,  8  50 

T.  C.  Caldwell,  brooms,  6  80 

E.  N.  &  H.  M.  Choate,  brooms,  33 

Wright  &  Fairbanks,  bill,  80 

Samuel  W.  Galpin,  keys  and  labor  on  bell,  5  50 

Litch  &  Sawtell,  hardware,  8  59 

Henry  S.  Hitchcock,  salary  as  truant  officer,  25  00 

<  T.  C.  Upton,  salary  as  truant  officer,  3-  00 

O.  J.  Monroe,  salary  as  truant  officer,  30  00 

John  D.  Myrick,  supplies,  50  67 

A.  Carter,  supplies,  45  28 

C.  S.  Merriam,  repairing  settees,  16  50 

Fred  Fosdick,  drawings  and  charts,  5  45 

Ella  A.  Norcross,  plates  of  historical  ornaments,  7  00 

Paul  A.  Garey,  models  for  drawing,  10  50 

L.  Prang  &  Co.,  cards,  89  34 

F.  S.  Stimson,  filling  diplomas,  4  00 

James  H.  Fairbanks,  cleaning  and  repairing  clocks,  41  15 

F.  F.  Farrar,  repairing  clocks,  2  00 

Natt  Cowdin,  kjys  and  repairs,  6  00 
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First  Baptist  Church,  use  of  house.  n  oo 

Fitchburg  Fusiliers,  use  of  hall,  8  oo 

Fitchburg  Savings  Bank,  rent  of  Superintendent  of 

Schools’  office,  140  63 

Walter  Heywood  Chair  Company,  chairs,  24  00 

Harrison  Bailey,  chairs,  4  50 

George  Raymond,  supplies,  26  01 

George  H.  Litchfield,  jobbing,  2  50 

W.  W.  Hubbard,  jobbing,  1  85 

Barney  Moore,  jobbing,  1  00 

J.  M.  Peck  &  Co.,  horse  hire,  32  00 

J.  A.  Battles,  horse  hire,  4  50 

Edwin  A.  Harris,  enumerating  school  children,  17  70 

Charles  Mason,  enumerating  school  children,  25  70 

Daniel  W.  Bemis,  enumerating  school  children,  31  00 

Highway  Department,  labor  West  Fitchburg  school 

grounds,  243  19 

Highway  Department,  labor  High  and  Grammar  school 

grounds,  45  39 

Highway  Department,  labor  Day  street  school  grounds,  8  88 

Highway  Department,  labor  Rockville,  Wachusett  and 

West  Fitchburg  school  grounds,  15  00 

B.  F.  Daby,  cleaning  vaults,  22  00 

Sewell  Hosmer,  water,  30  00 

Henry  McElwin,  slating  blackboards,  108  75 

J.  N.  Marble  tuning  pianos,  3  00 

Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  insurance,  56  25 

D.  H.  Merriam,  freight  on  furniture,  5  33 

J.  C.  Hayes  &  Co.,  pitch  pipes,  16  00 

Cowdin  &  Walker,  soap,  r  87 

Wm.  O.  Haskell,  Estate  of,  Normal  sets,  180  30 

J.  P.  Sabin,  pipe  and  labor,  4  00 

R.  Dow  &  Co.,  repairs,  13  45 

Parks  &  Carpenter,  labor,  4  65 

Fitchburg  Water  Works,  service  pipe,  89  40 

W.  H.  Lowe,  paid  freight,  3  92 

A.  G.  Davis,  painting  sign  and  box,  7  00 

Goodwin  &  Adams,  repairing  Superintendent  of  Schools’ 

office,  12  85 
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Cleaning  school  houses, 

79 

80 

E.  D.  Works,  turf, 

9 

94 

W.  A.  Macurda,  sponge, 

1 

5° 

Garfield  &  Blanchard,  blanks, 

8 

00 

C.  S.  Keith  &  Co.,  posting  notices, 

1 

00 

George  Raymond,  sundries  chemical  department, 

3° 

°7 

L.  Sprague  &  Co.,  supplies  for  chemical  department, 

*5 

38 

$2,157 

29 

BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 


Paid  Shepley  &  Baker,  books  and  stationery, 

B.  W.  Eddy  &  Co.,  books  and  stationery, 

Sentinel  Printing  Company,  printing, 

Garfield  &  Blanchard,  printing, 

J.  G.  Edgerly,  books, 

A.  C.  Stockin,  books, 

Johnn  L.  Shorey,  books, 

C.  K.  Sawyer,  books, 

Knight  &.  Adams, 

$266  31 
575  12 
i44  5° 

58  75 
20  00 

7  08 

22  00 
2  63 
270  00 

$1,366  39 

CONTRA, 

Tax  of  1876, 

Balance  to  school  incidentals, 

$92  81 

1.273  58 

$1,366  39 

RECAPITULATION, 

$2,157  29 
I>273  58 


School  incidentals, 

Balance  books  and  stationery, 


$3)43°  87 
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CONTRA. 


Appropriation, 
For  damage, 
Overdrawn, 


$2,000  oo 
2  50 
1,428  37 

$3>43°  87 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


CHAPTER  L 

MEETINGS,  QUORUM,  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS,  ETC. 

Section  i.  The  Board  shall  hold  its  regular  meetings  the  first  Mon¬ 
day  in  each  month,  at  seven  and  one-half  o’clock  P.  M.,  and  special 
meetings  at  the  call  of  the  Mayor  or  Secretary,  upon  the  request  of 
three  members  in  writing.  At  each  meeting  of  the  Board  the  names  of 
members  present  at  the  appointed  hour  of  meeting,  and  such  as  may 
afterwards  be  in  attendandance  shall  be  entered  upon  the  records. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business  seven  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  but  for  the  election  of  Secretary,  the  election  or 
dismissal  of  teachers,  and  the  appropriation  of  money,  the  quorum  shall 
be  eleven.  To  remove  from  office  the  Secretary,  to  amend  the  rules  or 
to  change  the  salaries,  an  affirmative  vote  of  the  majority  of  a  full  Board 
shall  be  required,  also  that  notice  of  such  intended  removal,  amendment 
or  change,  be  given  in  writing  to  the  Board  at  a  regular  meeting  one 
month  in  advance  of  final  action.  The  unanimous  consent  of  all  pres¬ 
ent  shall  be  necessary  for  the  suspension  of  a  rule. 

Sec.  3.  The  order  of  business,  at  the  regular  meetings,  shall  be : 

% 

1.  Calling  the  roll. 

2.  Reading  of  the  records. 

3.  Reports  of  Superintendent  and  visiting  committees. 

4.  Reports  of  other  committees. 

5.  Unfinished  business. 

6.  New  business. 
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Sec.  4.  The  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  general  principles  of  parliamentary  law,  unless  otherwise  gov- 

4 

erned  by  special  rules. 

CHAPTER  II. 

DUTIES  OF  CHAIRMAN  AND  COMMITTEES. 

Section  i.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Board  when  present;  to  appoint  special  meetings  when 
he  shall  deem  it  expedient,  or  when  any  three  members  shall  request  it 
in  writing ;  to  charge  himself  with  a  general  supervision  of  the  business 
to  be  transacted  by  the  Board,  and  give  as  much  personal  attention  to 
the  several  schools  as  his  other  duties  will  allow.. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  at  the  regular  meeting  or  at  some  special  meeting 
in  the  month  of  January  of  each  year  appoint,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board,  eight  standing  committees,  as  follows,  viz  : 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations — To  consist  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  and  six  members  of  the  Board,  one  from  each  Ward. 

Committees  on  School  Houses — To  consist  of  six  members,  one  from 
each  Ward. 

Committee  on  Books  and  Apparatus-— To  consist  of  the  Superintend- 
ent  and  one  member  from  each  Ward. 

Committee  on  Examination  of  Teachers — To  consist  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  and  one  member  from  each  Ward. 

Committee  on  Finance— To  consist  of  the  Mayor,  Superintendent, 
and  four  members  of  the  Board. 

Committee  on  Assignment  of  Visiting  Committee — To  consist  of  six 
members,  one  from  each  Ward. 

Prudential  Committee — To  consist  of  the  Superintendent  and  three 
members  of  the  Board. 

Committee  on  Music  and  Drawing — To  consist  of  six  members,  one 
from  each  Ward. 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  shall  carefully 
consider  all  propositions  to  amend  or  repeal  any  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
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tions,  or  to  make  any  addition  to  the  same,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Board. 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  School  Houses  shall  make  such  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  erection  of  new  houses  or  changes  in  the  old,  as  in 
their  judgment  the  educational  interests  of  the  city  require;  have  the 
general  oversight  of  erections  and  extensive  alterations  recommended 
by  the  Board  and  voted  by  the  other  branches  of  the  City  Government ; 
give  special  attention  to  ventilating  and  warming  the  houses,  and  per- . 
sonal  inspection  of  the  buildings  and  appurtenances,  seeing  that  the 
same  are  safe  and  well  cared  for ;  consult  with  committees  of  other 
boards  when  needful,  and  make  report  of  their  results  to  the  general 
committee. 

Sec.  5.  The  Committee  on  Books  and  Apparatus  shall  have  special 
charge  of  the  text-books  and  apparatus  used  in  the  public  schools ;  shall 
examine  such  other  books  and  maps  as  they  may  be  able,  and  recom¬ 
mend  such  changes  as  they  shall  think  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
Board,  and  all  propositions  for  new  text-books  shall  be  referred  to  this 
committee  before  final  action  thereon  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  6.  The  Committee  on  Examination  of  Teachers  shall,  at  meet¬ 
ings  appointed  for  the  purpose,  public  notice  of  which  shall  be  given, 
examine  all  candidates  in  the  manner  required  by  law  and  with  especial 
reference  to  the  position  to  be  filled.  The  committee  shall  report  to  the 
Board  the  names  of  all  applicants  who  have  been  examined  by  them, 
together  with  their  recommendations  and  qualifications. 

Sec.  7.  The  Committee  on  Finance  shall  carefully  estimate  the  prob¬ 
able  expenses  of  the  public  schools  for  the  current  year,  and  report  the 
result  in  detail  to  the  general  committee  in  season  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  annual  appropriations.  No  expenses  except  those  provided  by 
the  rules  shall  be  incurred  without  first  having  been  referred  to  this  com¬ 
mittee. 

Sec.  8.  The  Committee  on  Appointment  of  Visiting  Committees 
shall,  during  the  first  week  following  their  appointment,  appoint  visiting 
committees  for  the  several  schools  ;  they  shall  also  appoint  a  visiting 
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committee  for  each  new  school  organized  during  the  year,  and  fill  all 
vacancies  occurring  in  the  several  committees  of  their  appointment. 

Sec.  9.  The  Committees  of  Visitation  shall  exercise  a  general  super¬ 
vision  over  the  schools  to  which  they  are  severally  assigned.  They 
shall  give  such  advice  and  counsel  to  teachers  as  they  may  deem  suit¬ 
able,  and  acting  with  the  Superintendent,  decide  upon  cases  of  disci¬ 
pline,  or  difficulty  occurring  in  their  respective  schools.  An  appeal  to 
the  full  Board  shall  always  be  the  privilege  of  every  parent,  guardian  or 
teacher.  They  may,  acting  with  the  Superintendent,  make  any  tempo¬ 
rary  arrangement  which  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  and  indulgence  of  their  teachers,  or  for  the  welfare  of  their 
schools,  in  cases  not  provided  for  in  the  general  regulations  and  consis¬ 
tent  with  their  requirements.  (See  Chapter  IV.,  Section  2.) 

Sec.  10.  Though  each  school  is  assigned  to  a  special  committee,  yet 
every  member  of  the  Board  shall  consider  it  his  duty  to  watch  over  all 
the  public  schools  of  the  city,  to  attend  their  examinations,  and  visit 
them  at  other  times,  as  his  convenience  will  permit. 

Sec.  11.  The  Prudential  Committee  shall  have  general  charge  of  the 
prudential  affairs  of  the  public  schools ;  they  shall  appoint  suitable  jan¬ 
itors,  cause  all  ordinary  and  necessary  repairs  to  be  made,  all  needful 
supplies  to  be  furnished,  and  see  that  the  buildings  and  estates  are  kept 
in  such  condition  as  the  health  of  the  pupils  and  the  educational  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  city  require ;  they  shall  audit  and  approve  all  bills  for  the 
expense  of  the  school  department,  and  shall  make  a  financial  report  to 
the  Board  as  soon  as  the  accounts  for  the  year  are  made  up. 

Sec.  12.  The  Committee  on  Music  and  Drawing  shall  give  special 
attention  to  the  methods  and  time  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  music 
and  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  and  at  each  regular  meeting  of  the 
Board  shall  report  the  true  condition  of  these  branches  of  instruction, 
together  with  such  recommendations  or  changes  as  they  may  think 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  Board.  They  shall  also,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board,  have  special  charge  of  the  evening  schools  for  drawing 
when  such  schools  are  authorized. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ELECTION  AND  DUTIES  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Section  i.  In  June,  annually,  the  Board  shall  elect  by  ballot  a  Sec¬ 
retary,  who  shall  be  the  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools.  He  shall 
enter  upon  his  duties  the  first  of  August  next  ensuing,  unless  the  Board 
shall  otherwise  order.  His  term  of  service  shall  be  one  year,  or  until 
his  successor  is  elected  and  assumes  the  duties  of  the  office,  unless  sooner 
discharged  by  the  Board.  His  salary  shall  be  fixed  at  the  time  of  his 
election,  but  may  be  increased  or  decreased  at  any  time  by  a  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  full  Board,  provided  notice  of  a  change  in  salary  is  given 
at  a  previous  regular  meeting.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  this  office 
may  be  filled  at  any  regular  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  give  his  best  energies  and  his  constant  care  to  the 
study  of  the  common  school  system,  familiarize  himself  with  new  and 
improved  methods  of  instruction  and  government,  recommend  at  all 
suitable  times  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  schools  under  his 
supervision.  He  shall  use  his  personal  influence  to  suppress  insubordi¬ 
nation,  to  discourage  truancy,  to  secure  uniformity  of  instruction  so  far 
as  possible  in  schools  of  the  same  grade,  and  finally,  do  whatever  will 
in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  and  judgment,  contribute  to  their  wel¬ 
fare  and  progress. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  visit  each  school  as  often  as  his  other  duties  will 
permit,  keep  himself  familiar  with  their  condition  and  progress,  give  to 
teachers  such  counsel  and  direction  as  they  may  require,  and  see  that 
careful  attention  is  given  to  the  classification  of  pupils,  and  the  proper 
apportionment  of  studies. 

Sec.  4.  He  shall  make  careful  investigation  of  all  cases  of  discipline 
referred  to  him  by  teachers,  or  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  pupils, 
and  with  the  advise  and  consent  of  the  visiting  committee,  may  suspend 
or  exclude  a  pupil  from  school,  or  restore  one  already  excluded  to  his 
former  standing. 

Sec.  5.  He  shall  be  ex  officio ,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  ex- 
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amination  of  teachers,  keep  a  correct  list  of  the  teachers  employed  by 
the  city,  with  the  salaries  paid  to  them,  and  see  that  suitable  substitutes 
are  employed  in  case  of  temporary  vacancies.  He  shall  also  furnish  to 
teachers  such  blanks,  registers,  text-books  and  stationery  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  proper  exercise  of  their  duties. 

Sec.  6.  He  shall  call  teachers  together  as  often  as  he  shall  deem  it 
expedient,  for  consultation  and  exchange  of  views  on  points  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  government,  and  for  the  consideration  of  any  matters  relating 
to  the  interests  or  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools. 

Sec.  7.  He  shall  cause  permits  to  be  furnished  to  applicants  to  enter 
school  and  for  all  transfers  from  one  school  to  another. 

Sec.  8.  He  shall  direct  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  the  text¬ 
books  provided  for  indigent  children,  and  in  all  cases  of  application  for 
books  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  he  shall  require  the  recommendation 
of  the  teacher,  or  appropriate  visiting  committee,  taking  care  to  conform 
to  the  statutes  provided  for  such  cases. 

Sec.  9.  He  shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board,  and  see  that 
its  rules  and  regulations  and  all  orders  not  specially  delegated  to  others 
are  carried  into  effect.  He  shall  procure  such  books  and  blanks  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  and  carefully  preserve  all 
documents,  reports  and  papers  of  the  department,  arranged  for  conveni¬ 
ent  reference,  and  accessible  to  any  member  of  the  committee. 

Sec.  10.  At  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  next  succeeding  the  close 
of  each  term,  he  shall  present  written  reports  of  the  several  schools,  giv¬ 
ing  the  number  of  scholars  attending  each  for  the  term,  and  any  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  their  condition,  and  any  plans  for  their  improvement 
which  he  may  have  to  communicate.  He  shall  also  prepare  the  annual 
report  of  the  school  committee,  and  the  returns  required  by  the  statutes 
to  be  made  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education. 

Sec.  11.  During  school  terms  he  shall  keep  regular  office  hours,  in 
an  office  provided  by  the  school  committee  for  that  purpose,  of  which 
due  public  notice  shall  be  given.  This  office  shall  be  the  general  re¬ 
pository  of  books  and  papers  belonging  to  the  school  department. 
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Sec.  12.  In  case  of  temporary  absence  from  the  city,  or  of  sickness 
lie  shall  make  such  arrangements  for  his  office  business  as  he  may  think 
proper,  not  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  the  Board. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

ELECTION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Section  i.  In  June,  annually,  all  teachers  who  are  employed  by 
the  year  in  the  public  schools,  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  and  their  sal¬ 
aries  determined.  But  nothing  heiein  shall  be  understood  as  depriving 
the  School  Board,  at  a  regular  meeting,  of  the  right  to  alter  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  any  teacher,  provided  that  notice  of  the  same  be  given  at 
the  previous  regular  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  provided  that  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  concur  therein. 

Sec.  2.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  any  school  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Superintendent  and  visiting  committee  to  fill  the  vacancy  tem¬ 
porarily.  Vacancies  may  be  filled  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  pro¬ 
vided  a  sufficient  number  of  members  shall  be  present.  (See  Chapter 
2,  Section  9.) 

Sec.  3.  The  permanent  teachers  shall  hold  their  office  for  one  year, 
unless  sooner  removed  by  vote  of  the  Board.  And  no  teacher  will  be 
allowed  to  leave  his  or  her  school  in  term  time  except  in  case  of  sick¬ 
ness,  or  other  peremptory  necessity,  without  giving  a  month’s  notice. 

Sec.  4.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  shall  be  paid  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  every  month  for  service  of  the  previous  month;  and  if  a  teacher 
leaves  the  service  of  the  Board,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  compen¬ 
sation  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  weeks  actually  employed 
in  the  school.  Teachers  shall  present  bills  for  services  previous  to  the 
sixth  day  of  each  month. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  TEACHERS  AND  GENERAL  REGULA¬ 
TIONS. 

Section  i.  All  teachers  in  the  public  schools  shall  have  a  copy  of 
the  regulations  at  all  times  in  their  respective  school  rooms,  and  they 
are  required  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  these  regulations,  and 
especially  with  the  portion  relating  to  their  own  duties,  and  to  the  in¬ 
struction  and  discipline  of  their  respective  schools,  and  to  see  that  they 
are  faithfully  observed. 

Sec.  2.  They  shall  punctually  observe  the  hours  appointed  for  open¬ 
ing  and  dismissing  the  schools,  and  during  school  hours  shall  faithfully 
devote  themselves  to  the  public  service.  In  all  their  intercouse  with 
their  scholars  they  shall  strive  to  impress  upon  their  minds,  both  by  pre¬ 
cept  and  example,  the  importance  of  continued  efforts  for  improvement 
in  morals,  manners  and  deportment,  as  well  as  in  useful  learning. 

Sec.  3.  The  commencement  of  the  morning  exercises  in  all  the 
schools  shall  include  the  reading  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible  without 
comment,  but  no  scholar  shall  be  required  to  read  therefrom  whose  par¬ 
ent  or  gurdian  shall  declare  that  he  or  she  has  conscientious  scruples 
against  such  reading. 

Sec.  4.  Teachers  are  enjoined  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over 
their  scholars,  not  only  while  in  school,  but  during  their  recesses,  while 
in  the  aisles  and  yards,  and  while  coming  to  and  returning  from  school* 
They  shall  exert  their  influence  to  prevent  quarreling  and  disagreementSj 
all  rude  and  noisy  behavior  in  the  streets,  all  vulgar  and  profane  lan¬ 
guage,  all  improper  games,  and  all  disrespect  to  citizens  and  strangers. 
They  shall  also  maintain  a  kind  and  faithful  discipline  over  their  schol¬ 
ars,  avoiding  all  harsh  punishments,  and  provoking  and  improper  lan¬ 
guage. 

Sec.  5.  For  violent  or  pointed  opposition  to  authority,  a  teacher 
may  exclude  a  pupil  from  school  for  the  time  being,  and  thereupon  shall 
inform  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  measure,  and  apply  to  the  visit¬ 
ing  committee  or  Superintendent  for  advice  and  direction. 
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Sec.  6.  When  any  pupil  shall  persist  in  disobedience  regardless  of 
correction  or  discipline,  or  shall  be  guilty  of  grossly  immoral  conduct, 
the  case  shall  be  reported  to  the  visiting  committee  or  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  and  they  shall  dismiss  from  the  school,  or  otherwise  deal  with 
such  pupil,  according  to  their  discretion. 

Sec.  7.  In  case  of  any  pupil  leaving  school  when  under  censure  for 
misconduct,  the  teacher  shall  immediately  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
committee  of  such  school,  or  the  Superintendent,  and  such  scholar 
cannot  be  re-admitted  to  any  school  in  the  city  without  making  such 
satisfaction  as  may  be  required  by  them.  Teachers  shall  entertain  no 
complaints  from  parents  or  others. 

Sec.  8.  Principals  of  schools  shall  carefully  arrange  their  classes  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  capacities  and  attainments  of  their  pupils,  and  shall  exer¬ 
cise  a  general  supervision  over  the  whole  school,  and  be  held  responsible 
for  it  in  every  particular,  it  being  understood  that  their  authority  is  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  responsibility.  They  shall  examine  the  classes  of 
the  assistants  at  least  twice  during  »:ach  term,  and  oftener  if  necessary. 

Sec.  9.  Assistants  shall,  in  addition  to  the  instruction  of  the  classes 
assigned  them,  cordially  co-operate  with  the  principals  in  their  efforts  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  schools,  and  do  whatever  they  may  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  advancement  of  the  pupils. 

Sec.  10.  Teachers  and  the  Superintendent  shall  at  the  close  of  the 
fall  term,  and  also  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  make  such  promo¬ 
tions  from  their  schools  to  the  grade  higher,  as  they  shall  deem  proper, 
excepting  into  the  high  school.  If  any  scholars  promoted  from  a  lower 
grade,  after  a  fair  trial,  are  found  unqualified,  they  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Superintendent.  Promotions  shall  be  made  at  other  times  during 
the  year  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  11.  Principals  of  schools  shall  make  a  return  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  state  of  their  schools  at  the  end  of  each  term.  They 
shall  make  a  monthly  report  of  each  pupil  to  parents  or  guardians,  in 
blank  forms,  to  be  obtained  of  the  Superintendent.  They  shall  keep 
with  accuracy  the  school  register  recommended  by  the  board  of  educa- 
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tion,  and  present  it  to  the  committee  at  their  monthly  visitation.  They 
shall  fill  out  all  blanks  furnished  them  by  direction  of  the  board  or  the 
Superintendent. 

Sec.  12.  Whenever  any  teacher  shall  be  absent  from  school,  a  de¬ 
duction  corresponding  with  the  time  of  absence,  shall  be  made  from  his 
or  her  salary,  unless  upon  a  representation  of  the  case  it  shall  be  other¬ 
wise  ordered  by  the  prudential  committee. 

Sec.  13.  Any  teacher  desiring  to  be  absent  from  school  shall  make  • 
the  desire  known  to  the  Superintendent  or  visiting  committee,  who  alone 
are  authorized  to  fill  such  temporary  vacancy ;  no  bill  for  services  per¬ 
formed  without  their  consent  shall  be  approved.  If  any  teacher  is 
absent  or  tardy,  without  being  excused  by  the  Superintendent,  it  will  be 
considered  by  the  Board  as  a  resignation  on  the  part  of  such  teacher. 

Sec.  14.  Substitutes  provided  by  the  Superintendent  or  visiting  com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  paid  at  the  rates  established  by  the  Board  for  temporary 
teachers.  . 

Sec.  15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  teachers  to  preserve  the  school 
property  entrusted  to  their  care;  to  make  quarterly  reports  of  the  same 
to  the  prudential  committee;  to  report  any  injury  done  to  it  to  the  par¬ 
ent  or  guardian  of  the  pupil  convicted  of  the  same ;  to  see  that  the 
school  rooms  and  entries  are  kept  neat  and  clean,  and  whenever  repairs 
are  needed,  to  report  them  immediately  to  the  prudential  committee. 

Sec.  16.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  teachers  to  maintain  an  even  and 
uniform  temperature  in  their  respective  school  rooms,  indicated  by  a 
thermometer  hanging  in  some  central  position,  where  the  mercury  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  rise  above  70  deg.,  and  shall  be  kept  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  68  deg. 

Sec.  17.  During  the  hours  of  the  session,  the  windows  that  will  not 
directly  admit  the  air  upon  the  children,  should  be  dropped  a  few  inches 
from  the  top,  and  at  recess,  and  at  the  close  of  the  school,  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  all  the  windows  shall  be  thrown  wide  open,  so  as 

effectually  to  remove  all  impurities. 

« 

Sec.  i 8.  Teachers  shall  prescribe  such  rules  for  the  use  of  the  yards 
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and  outbuildings  connected  with  the  school  houses,  as  shall  insure  their 
being  kept  in  a  neat  and  proper  condition,  and  shall  examine  them  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  purpose,  and  they  shall  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  want  of  cleanliness  about  the  premises,  and  for  the  general 
condition  of  the  school  house  and  outbuildings. 

Sec.  19.  In  every  school  there  shall  be  a  recess  of  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  each  half  day,  and  teachers  must  give  their  undivided  personal 
attention  to  the  supervision  of  their  scholars  during  every  recess. 

Sec.  20.  Teachers  shall  give  such  attention  to  music  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  respective  schools  will  admit ;  and  they  shall,  as 
far  as  practicable,  intersperse  singing  among  the  other  exercises  of  the 
school. 

Sec.  21.  The  parents  and  guardians  of  the  pupils,  and  all  friends  of 
education,  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 

Sec.  22.  No  school  shall  engage  in  any  public  exhibition,  en¬ 
tertainment  or  excursion,  unless  such  exhibition,  entertainment  or 
excursion  shall  have  been  first  authorized  and  approved  by  the  school 
board. 

Sec.  23.  Teachers  may  be  allowed  one  day  each  term  to  visit  other 
schools,  to  observe  modes  of  discipline  and  instruction,  permission  to  make 
such  visits  being  obtained  from  the  Superintendent;  but  such  visits  are 
not  to  be  made  during  the  last  week  of  a  term. 

Sec.  24.  All  notices  of  concerts,  exhibitions,  etc.,  must  receive  the 
written  approval  of  the  Mayor  and  Superintendent  before  they  can  be 
announced  in  the  schools  ;  no  subscriptions  or  contributions  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  nor  any  exhibitions  or  shows,  shall  be  introduced 
into  any  of  the  public  schools,  without  the  approval  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

Sec.  25.  No  school  house  shall  be  opened  for  the  use  of  the  schools, 
or  of  the  scholars,  or  for  any  society  connected  with  any  of  the  schools, 
unless  one  or  more  of  the  teachers  in  said  house  be  present,  and  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  property ;  no  school  house  shall  be  thus  used  without 
the  permission  of  the  prudential  committee. 
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Sec.  26.  The  pupils  are  not  permitted  to  answer  the  calls  of  any 
person  at  the  door,  except  of  parents  and  guardians.  Messages  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  teacher  may  be  sent  in  to  the  pupils. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

ADMISSION,  ATTENDANCE  AND  DUTY  OF  PUPILS. 

Section  i.  Pupils  to  be  admitted  into  either  of  the  schools,  must 
have  had  the  kine-pox,  or  be  otherwise  protected  from  the  small-pox, 
and  any  pupil  exposed  to  the  influence  of  any  contagious  disease,  whose 
presence  would  endanger  the  health  of  others,  may  be  suspended  from 
the  school  for  the  time  being  by  the  teacher  or  principal,  who  shall  re¬ 
port  the  same  to  the  visiting  committee  or  Superintendent. 

Sec.  2.  For  admission  into  the  public  schools,  pupils  must  be  not 
less  than  five  years  of  age. 

Sec.  3.  Pupils  will  be  required  to  attend  constantly  and  punctually 
the  schools  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  In  all  cases  of  absence 
or  tardiness,  they  shall  furnish  to  the  teacher,  in  writing  or  otherwise,  a 
satisfactory  excuse  from  their  parents  or  guardians ;  absence  or  tardi¬ 
ness,  without  being  satisfactorily  explained,  shall  subject  the  pupil  to 
discipline.  Nor,  without  satisfactory  excuse,  shall  any  pupil  be  dis¬ 
missed  from  school  during  school  hours,  except  in  case  of  sickness  or 
sudden  emergency,  provided,  nevertheless,  that  teachers  of  the  lowest 
primary  class  may  dismiss  the  pupils  of  that  class  when  they  shall  have 
finished  their  recitations. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  a  pupil  is  absent  from  school  without  sending  a 
proper  excuse,  the  teacher  shall  immediately  notify  the  parents  or  guard¬ 
ians  ;  if  the  absence  is  continued  and  no  satisfactory  excuse  is  received, 
the  teacher  shall  investigate  the  case,  seeing  the  parents  or  guardian  in 
person  if  practicable. 

Sec.  5.  Any  pupil  whose  absence  has  been  more  than  one  month’s 
standing,  shall  not  be  admitted  by  the  teacher  without  a  ticket  of  admis¬ 
sion  from  the  Superintendent  or  visiting  committee. 
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Sec.  6.  Pupils  coming  from  the  suburban  districts  to  the  high  school 
or  grammar  schools,  shall  be  exempted  from  the  strict  operation  of  the 
preceding  rules  upon  satisfactory  representation  to  the  Superintendent  at 
the  commencement  of  the  term,  in  the  matter  of  tardiness,  and  at  the 
time  of  delinquency  in  the  case  of  absence. 

Sec.  7.  No  pupil  shall  be  permitted  to  withdraw  from  any  examina¬ 
tion  which  the  committee  may  institute  in  the  school  to  which  he  may 
belong,  except  for  special  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  committee ;  should 
a  pupil  be  absent  without  such  reasons,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  take 
his  place  in  the  class  the  next  term,  nor  be  promoted,  if  such  examina¬ 
tion  is  at  the  end  of  the  year,  until  he  shall*  have  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination. 

% 

Sec.  8.  Pupils  shall  not  retain  their  connection  with  any  of  the 
schools,  unless  they  are  furnished  with  the  books  and  utensils  required 
to  be  used  in  the  school. 

Sec.  9.  When  children  are  in  danger  of  being  deprived  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  education  by  reason  of  inability  to  obtain  books,  or  through 
the  negl  gence  of  parents  or  guardians,  the  Superintendent  is  authorized 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  statutes,  by  furnishing  such  books  at 
the  expense  of  the  city ;  such  cases  shall  be  reported  to  the  assessors, 
that  the  amount  may  be  charged  in  the  next  tax  bill  of  the  parent  or 
guardian. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

SCHOOL  YEAR - SCHOOL  HOURS — VACATION  AND  HOLIDAYS. 

Section  i.  The  school  year  shall  be  divided  into  three  terms  com¬ 
posing  forty  weeks.  The  first  term  shall  begin  on  the  Monday  preced¬ 
ing  the  fifth  day  of  September,  continue  sixteen  weeks,  and  be  followed 
by  a  vacation  of  two  weeks.  On  the  Monday  following  this  vacation, 
the  second  term  shall  begin  and  continue  twelve  weeks,  followed  by  a 
vacation  of  two  weeks.  The  third  term  shall  begin  on  the  Monday  fol¬ 
lowing  the  second  vacation  and  continue  twelve  weeks,  provided  how¬ 
ever  that  the  last  term  shall  close  before  the  fourth  of  J uly. 
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Sec.  3.  The  following  holidays  shall  be  granted  to  all  the  schools : 
Every  Saturday,  Fourth  of  July,  Fast  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas, 

2 2d  of  February,  Decoration  Day,  one  day  during  the  Worcester 
North  Agricultural  Fair,  and  such  other  public  occasions  as  the  Mayor 
and  Superintendent  may  see  fit  to  grant ;  whenever  one  of  the  above- 
named  holidays  shall  happen  on  Thursday,  the  schools  shall  not  be  in 
session  the  Friday  following. 

Sec.  3.  The  daily  sessions  of  the  schools  shall  be  as  follows,  viz  :  In 
the  high  school,  commencing  at  8  o’clock  A.  M.  and  closing  at  1  P.  M., 
except  from  October  15  to  March  1,  when  they  shall  commence  at  8y£ 
A.  M.  and  close  at  i]/2  P.  M.  In  all  other  graded  schools,  except  the 
primary,  the  morning  session  shall  commence  at  9  and  close  at  12. 

9 

The  afternoon  session  shall  commence  at  and  close  at  \l/2.  In  the 
primary  schools  the  morning  sessions  shall  commence  at  9  and  close  at 
11.  The  afternoon  sessions  shall  commence  at  ij^  and  close  at  3^. 
In  the  ungraded  schools  the  morning  session  shall  commence  at  9  and 
close  at  12.  The  afternoon  session  shall  commence  at  1  and  close  4. 
All  schools  shall  be  dismissed  at  the  appointed  time,  and  the  pupils  shall 
at  once  leave  the  premises  in  an  orderly  manner,  unless  detained  by  the 
teacher,  or  permission  be>  granted  them  to  remain. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  a  recess  of  at  least  fifteen  minutes  during 
each  session,  except  in  the  high  school,  where  there  shall  be  two  recesses 
of  fifteen  minutes  each,  during  each  session.  No  scholar  shall  in  any 
case  be  deprived  of  a  recess-  during  the  half  day’s  session.  Teachers 
may,  however,  forbid  certain  pupils  from  having  their  recess  with  the 
school,  allowing  them  a  recess  by  themselves. 

Sec.  5.  The  school  rooms  shall  be  opened  for  the  admission  of 
scholars  at  least  fifteen  minutes  before  the  commencement  of  school,  at 
which  time  the  principal  or  assistant  shall  be  present,  and  shall  be  closed 
at  the  time  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  schools.  No  school  room  shall 
be  opened  for  the  admission  of  scholars  except  by  one  of  the  teachers. 

Sec.  6.  Diplomas  of  graduation,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  Superintendent  and  the  master  or  principal  of  the  school, 
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shall  be  awarded  to  those  pupils  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the 
prescribed  course  of  studies  in  the  high  school. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

BOUNDARY  LINES. 

The  boundary  lines  between  the  several  schools  shall  be  as  follows  : 

Grammar  Schools. 

Section  i.  The  dividing  line  between  the  Day  street  and  High 
street  grammar  schools  shall  begin  at  the  northerly  terminus  of  Blossom 
street,  thence  running  southerly  on  Blossom  street  to  Main  street,  thence 
across  Main  street  to  Laurel  street,  thence  on  Laurel  street  to  South 
street,  thence  southerly  on  South  street. 

Sec.  2.  The  dividing  line  between  the  High  street  grammar  school 
and  the  West  Fitchburg  grammar  shool  shall  be  a  line  crossing  River 
street  at  the  point  of  its  intersection  with  West  street,  near  pulp  mill 
bridge,  and  running  thence  north  and  south. 

Lower  Grades . 

Sec.  3.  The  dividing  lines  for  the  schools  of  the  lower  grades  on 
High  street  and  Day  street  shall  be  the  same  as  those  described  for  the 
grammar  schools,  (on  the  northerly  side  of  the  river),  viz :  Beginning  at 
the  northerly  terminus  of  Blossom  street,  thence  running  southerly  on 
Blossom  street  to  Main  street,  thence  across  Main  street  to  Laurel 
street,  thence  on  Laurel  street  to  the  river. 

Sec.  4.  The  dividing  line  between  Day  street  and  East  street  schools 
shall  begin  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  river  near  the  railroad  bridge, 
thence  running  northerly  to  the  junction  of  Main,  Summer  and  Lunen¬ 
burg  streets,  thence  on  Lunenburg  street  to  Highland  avenue,  thence  on 
Highland  avenue  to  Pearl  street,  thence  due  north. 

Sec.  5.  The  dividing  line  between  the  Middle  street  and  South 
street,  schools  shall  begin  at  the  junction  of  Walnut  and  Water  streets 
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thence  running  southerly  on  Water  street  to  Spruce  street,  thence  on 
Spruce  street  to  its  westerly  terminus. 

Sec.  6.  The  dividing  line  between  the  Middle  street  schools  and 
the  South  Fitchburg  schools  shall  be  a  line  crossing  Water  street  at 
right  angles  at  the  point  of  its  junction  with  a  private  way  leading  by 
the  Blackburn  mills. 

Sec.  7.  The  Nashua  river  shall  constitute  the  dividing  line  between 
the  Middle  and  South  street  schools  and  the  schools  on  the  northerly 
side  of  the  river. 

Sec.  8.  The  dividing  line  between  the  High  street  schools  and 
West  street  schools,  shall  begin  at  the  river  at  the  Baker  street  bridge, 

thence  running  on  Baker  street  to  Main  street,  thence  across  Main  street 

/ 

to  Mechanic  street,  thence  on  Mechanic  street  to  its  northerly  terminus. 

Sec.  9.  The  Superintendent  and  visiting  committee  of  the  various 
schools  shall  have  full  power  to  transfer  scholars  from  one  school  to 
another  when  circumstances  shall  require  it  and  when  in  their  opinion 
any  scholar  shall  be  unjustly  inconvenienced  by  the  above  boundaries, 
they  shall  allow  him  to  go  to  that  school  which  they  deem  most  con¬ 
venient  and  proper. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TRUANCY. 

Sec.  r.  The  truant  officers  shall  ascertain  the  names,  ages  and  resi¬ 
dences  of  all  children  of  school  age,  not  attending  school  and  secure — 
as  far  as  possible — the  attendance  of  such  children  at  school.  They 
shall  also  ascertain  the  reasons  for  the  non-attendance  at  school  in  all 
cases  reported  to  them  by  the  teachers  and  endeavor  to  secure  the  re¬ 
turn  of  such  children  to  the  schools  from  which  they  have  been  absent. 
They  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Board  at  each  regular  meeting  of  all 
cases  so  investigated,  blanks  for  reports  to  be  furnished  to  the  officers  by 
the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  2.  Teachers  shall  assist  the  truant  officers  in  the  discharge  of 
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their  duties.  They  shall  notify  either  the  Superintendent  or  one  of  the 
truant  officers  of  all  cases  of  truancy  in  their  respective  schools.  Blanks 
for  such  notifications  can  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  3.  The  Superintendent  shall  from  time  to  time  give  such  direc¬ 
tions  to  the  truant  officers  as  he  shall  deem  necessary,  and  shall  also 
give  such  orders  to  them  as  the  Board  shall  direct.  He  shall  furnish 
the  officers  and  teachers  such  blanks  as  are  needed  in  the  discharge  of 
their  respective  duties. 


COURSE  OF  STUDF  ADOPTED  FOR  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  FITCHBURG 


FIRST  YEAR. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Reading  and  Spelling.— -Lessons  from  Charts  and  Blackboard.— Ele¬ 
mentary  sounds ;  words  and  sounds  repeated  after  the  teacher ;  Mon¬ 
roe’s  First  reader  commenced.  Words  should  not  be  spelled  by  the  pu¬ 
pils  while  reading;  special  attention  given  to  enunciation.  Pupils  in 
this  grade  should  be  taught  to  hold  books  and  turn  leaves  properly. 
Words  used  in  the  oral  lessons  or  occurring  in  conversation  to  be  spelled 
by  sounds  and  by  letters. 

Drawing. — Careful  attention  given  to  position  of  the  body,  method  of 
holding  pencil,  etc. 

Language. — Correct  common  errors  in  the  use  of  language,  such 
errors  as  the  pupils  are  likely  to  hear  and  imitate.  Pupils  to  express 
their  thoughts  in  proper  language,  and  to  give  their  answers  in  complete 
sentences. 

Numbers.— Commence  counting ;  develop  the  idea  of  numbers  to 
ten,  by  the  use  of  objects;  count  to  fifty  on  the  numeral  frame  ;  write 
Roman  and  Arabic  numerals  to  X. 
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Music. — Imitation  exercises;  no  attempt  at  notation  or  sight  singing; 
pupils  first  learn  musical  phrases  and  exercises  by  words,  next  by  the 
scale  names  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  then  by  syllables.  Some  pleasing  little 
melodies  learned  also,  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  a  love  of  melody 
and  relieving  the  monotony  of  ordinary  exercise  and  scale  singing. 
Other  exercises  under  the  direction  of  the  special  teacher  of  music. 

Oral  Instruction. — Form,  color,  etc.,  illustrated  by  objects  in  the 
school-room  ;  morals  and  manners. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Reading  and  Spelling; — First  reader  completed ;  printing  or  writing 
small  letters  so  as  to  form  monosyllables.  Require  full  clear  tones,  dis" 

tinct  enunciation  and  correct  accent.  Analyze  the  forms  of  capital  let" 
ters,  and  tell  what  lines  compose  each.  Miscellaneous  words  spelled  by 
sound  and  by  letters.  Calling  words  at  sight.  Cultivate  natural,  easy 
expression. 

Writing. — The  forms  of  the  smallletters  be  to  taught  from  charts  and 
the  blackboard.  Pupils  write  on  the  slate  words  containing  the  letters 
they  have  learned  to  make.  Special  attention  given  to  position  and 
method  of  holding  the  pencil. 

Language,  Music  and  Drawing. — Observe  previous  directions. 

Arithmetic. — Counting  to  ioo  singly  and  by  twos,  with  the  use  of  the 
numeral  frame,  pebbles,  etc.;  figures  from  i  to  ioo  read  at  sight  without 
numeration  and  written  on  the  slate  and  board.  Roman  numbers,  I,  V 
X,  L,  with  their  combinations  to  sixty,  and  their  use  on  the  face  of  the 
clock.  Slate  work  and  mental  exercises  daily,  with  small  numbers. 

Oral  Instruction. — Form,  size,  color,  animals  and  plants.  Describe 
what  can  be  seen  in  pictures  of  reading  books  and  elsewhere.  Shel¬ 
don’s  Elementary  Instruction ;  first  steps. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

\ 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — Second  Reader  commenced;  wuius  in  uie 
reading  lessons  spelled  by  sounds  and  by  letters ;  questions  on  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  pieces  read ;  daily  drill  on  the  sounds  of  vowels  and  consonants. 
The  meaning  of  words  in  the  lessons  to  be  given  chiefly  by  their  use  in 
short  sentences,  and  their  use  to  be  made  plain  by  conversation  with  the 
children  in  regard  to  them.  Spell  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week, 
months  of  the  year,  and  many  other  such  words.  Frequent  exercises 
in  calling  words  at  sight  from  cards  and  charts,  and  afterwards  spelling 
the  same. 

Language. — Pupils  to  state  in  their  own  language  the  substance  of 
the  reading  lessons,  using  correct  expressions  in  their  statements.  Re¬ 
peat  sentences  read  by  teachers. 

Drawing. — Dictation  exercises. 

Writing. — The  forms  of  the  letters  to  be  taught  from  charts  and  black¬ 
boards.  Words  occurring  in  the  reading  lesson  written  on  the  slate. 
Pupils  should  be  provided  with  long  pencils  and  taught  to  hold  them  as 
they  would  pens. 

Arithmetic. — Adding  single  columns  of  not  more  than  ten  figures,  and 
numbers  containing  units  and  tens,  no  result  in  either  case  to  exceed  ioo. 
Subtracting  numbers  containing  two  and  three  figures,  no  figures  in  the 
subtrahend  to  exceed  the  corresponding  figure  in  the  minuend.  Ro¬ 
man  numbers  to  C.  Slate  work  and  mental  exercises. 

Oral  Instruction. — Objects  with  their  parts,  qualities  and  uses. 

Music. — Review  of  the  work  of  the  previous  year.  Notation  com¬ 
menced  ;  some  of  the  most  common  musical  characters  learned,  such  as 
the  half  and  quarter  note,  half  and  quarter  rest,  bars,  double  bar  and 
staff;  pupils  learn  how  the  above  named  marks  are  used.  The  preced¬ 
ing  work  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the  imitation  work.  Some 
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additional  songs  learned  from  the  American  School  Music  Reader. 
Scale  practice  pursued  in  some  form  upon  the  blackboard. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — Second  Reader  completed  and  reviewed ; 
words  from  reading  lessons  and  words  occurring  in  conversation,  spelled 
by  letters  and  sounds.  Explain  the  meaning  of  new  words  in  each 
lesson  before  the  lesson  is  read ;  reading  from  magazines  and  papers. 
Observe  previous  directions. 

Language. — Correct  errors  in  the  use  of  language  ;  form  sentences  of 
the  words  defined  in  the  Reader ;  require  the  pupil  to  give  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  some  familiar  objects,  what  they  have  seen  in  the  street  or 
elsewhere. 

Oral  Instruction. — Common  objects  illustrated  by  pictures  or  other¬ 
wise.  Sheldon’s  second  step. 

Arithmetic. — Addition  and  subtraction  tables  to  9,  with  the  use 
of  the  signs ;  multipliation  commenced.  Slate  work  and  mental  exer¬ 
cises. 

Writing. — Group  letters  according  to  similarity  of  form  ;  form  words 
of  letters  named  by  the  teacher,  and  also  write  words  occurring  in  the 
reading  and  spelling  lessons ;  special  attention  given  to  position  and 
method  of  holding  pencil.  Spencerian  shorter  course. 

Drawing. — Dictation  exercises. 

Music. — Observe  previous  directions. 

Note. — Singing,  physical  exercises,  repeating  verses  and  maxims 
should  form  a  part  of  the  daily  work  of  all  primary  schools.  No  exer¬ 
cise  should  be  more  than  fifteen  minutes  long;  for  many  exercises  five 
or  ten  minutes  are  sufficient.  Pupils  not  employed  in  recitation  should 
be  occupied  with  slate  exercises,  at  the  blackboard,  or  in  such  other 
manner  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  may  devise.  No  pupil  shall  be 
allowed  to  sit  still  with  nothing  to  do ;  variety  and  short  exercises  are 
needed. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — Third  Reader  commenced ;  pupils  should 
be  able  to  point  out  and  explain  title  page,  table  of  contents,  leaves, 
pages,  margin,  frontispiece,  etc.  Spelling  as  in  previous  grades. 

Arithmetic. — Addition  and  subtraction  continued ;  multiplication 
tables  to  9,  with  the  use  of  the  sign  X,  also  units  and  tens  multiplied 
by  units;  division  commenced.  Fish’s  First  Book  to  lesson  XXII. 

Ofal  Instruction. — Parts,  form  and  color,  illustrated  by  common  ob¬ 
jects,  plants  and  animals,  those  with  which  the  children  are  familiar ; 
some  facts  in  relation  to  our  own  city,  etc.,  place  and  direction  as  posi¬ 
tion  of  objects  on  the  table,  in  various  parts  of  the  room  and  about  the 
school  house. 

Drawing. — Dictation  exercises. 

Writing. — Spencerian  shorter  course. 

Language. — Write  sentences  dictated  by  the  teacher.  Pupils  to  write 
their  own  names,  age,  etc.,  correct  errors  they  have  noticed,  give 
synonyms  of  words  occurring  in  the  reading  lessons.  Write  what  has 
been  said  in  oral  lessons.  Observe  previous  directions. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — Third  Reader  continued;  words  from  read¬ 
ing  and  other  lessons  spelled  by  sounds  and  by  letters.  Miscellaneous 
reading,  as  in  previous  classes.  The  meaning  of  what  is  read  should  be 
made  plain  by  various  illustrations.  Daily  exercises  in  spelling  miscel¬ 
laneous  words,  especially  those  occurring  in  the  various  lessons.  Special 
attention  given  ro  fluency  of  utterance,  distinct  articulation,  and  correct 
pronunciation.  Difficult  words  in  all  lessons  to  be  placed  on  the  board 
for  pupils  to  copy  on  the  slate. 

Language. — Sentence  writing;  use  of  abbreviations  taught  by  the 
use  of  sentences  containing  them ;  observe  previous  directions. 
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Oral  Instruction. — Objects,  trades  and  occupations;  place  and  di¬ 
rection,  location  of  buildings  and  streets  in  the  city,  and  some  of  the 
prominent  objects  in  the  surrounding  country.  Direction  of  different 
buildings  from  the  school  building. 

Writing  and  Drawing. — Same  as  prescribed  for  the  second  class. 

Arithmetic.— Addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication  tables  con¬ 
tinued  and  reviewed ;  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers  containing 
four  figures,  multiplication  of  numbers  of  three  and  four  figures  in  the 
multiplicand  and  one  or  two  in  the  multiplier  ;  division  tables  to  9  with 
the  use  of  the  signs,  also  division  of  numbers  with  four  figures  in  the 
dividend  and  one  in  the  divisor.  Observe  previous  directions.  Fish’s 
First  Book  to  Lesson  XLVII. 

Music. — Mason’s  Second  Music  Reader.  Beating  time  in  double, 
triple  and  common  measure.  Read  and  sing  all  the  exercises  on  the 
first  twenty-six  pages  of  the  Reader.  Sing  by  imitation  the  following 
songs:  Morning  awaketh,  page  28;  Awaking  song,  page  29;  Song  of 
the  Woods,  and  Song  of  Praise,  page  30 ;  Our  Father,  page  33  ;  Morn¬ 
ing  Song,  page  34 ;  and  such  others  as  may  be  deemed  best.  Scale 
practice  and  sounds  at  call  by  individuals  and  by  school.  Meaning 
of  the  marks  of  expression  mf,  f,  and  p,  and  the  repeat. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — Third  Reader  continued.  Vocal  drill  and 
phonic  spelling  should  be  practiced  with  each  lesson.  Worcester’s  pro¬ 
nouncing  spelling  book  to  sixty-second  page. 

Arithmetic. — :First  book  to  lesson  Cl  I ;  slate  and  blackboard  work 
with  mental  exercises.  Review  of  the  work  prescribed  for  previous 
terms.  Pupils  should  work  rapidly  and  correctly. 
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Music. — Review  of  the  work  of  the  previous  year.  Two  part  songs- 
commencing  with  twenty-seventh  page  of  the  Second  Reader.  Intro¬ 
duce  the  sharp  four  and  flat  seven.  Sing  in  the  key  of  G.  Scale  prac¬ 
tice  by  individuals  and  by  the  whole  school.  Songs  by  imitation  under 
the  direction  of  the  special  teacher. 

Language. — -Correct  errors  in  the  use  of  language.  Write  sentences- 
containing  words  in  the  reading  lessons.  Pupils  copy  sentences  read  by 
the  teacher,  also  sentences  written  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher. 
Use  of  capitals,  punctuation  marks  and  abbreviations  continued. 

Drawing  and  writing-books  used  to  be  determined  by  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  and  special  teachers. 

Oral  Instruction. — Review  of  all  the  topics  prescribed  for  previous 
grades;  historical  sketches ;  the  facts  of  geography  made  attractive  by 
simple  illustrations ;  natural  divisions  of  land  and  water  ;  products  and 
staple  commodities  of  several  states ;  avoid  teaching  too  many  facts  at 
one  time ;  place  and  direction  continued. 

FIRST  CLASS, 

Reading  and  Spelling. — Third  Reader  completed.  Pronouncing 
Speller  to  eighty-eighth  page,  with  special  attention  to  sounds  of 
letters. 

Music.™ As  in  the  preceding  term. 

Arithmetic.—Slate  and  blackboard  work.  First  book  completed  and 
reviewed.. 

Oral  Instruction. — Place  and  direction  ;  location  of  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  countries  of  the  globe,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants, 
animals  and  productions  of  those  countries.  Continue  the  course  pre¬ 
scribed  for  previous  grades. 

Drawing  and  Writing.-— Observe  previous  directions. 
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FIFTH  YEAR. 

» 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — Fourth  Reader  continued.  Comprehensive 
Speller  to  one  hundred  and  eighth  page. 

Arithmetic. — Slate  work  and  mental  exercises.  Fish’s  Complete 
to  Article  145. 

Writing. — Book  No - 

Drawing. — Book - 

Music. — Review  the  work  of  the  previous  year.  Exercises  upon  the 
chromatic  scale  ascending  and  descending.  Read  and  sing  exercises 
and  songs  in  each  of  the  nine  different  keys  as  the  special  teacher  may 
direct.  Great  care  to  be  exercised  that  the  pupils  give  their  tones  in  a 
smooth  even  manner ;  avoid  all  rasping,  gutteral  tones.  Practice  scale 
and  sounds  at  call.  A  record  of  each  voice  as  regards  compass,  quality 
and  the  part  to  be  sung,  to  be  caken  this  year  and  each  subsequent  year, 
as  it  will  be  of  great  assistance  if  properly  done,  in  the  classification 
and  advancement  of  the  school. 

Oral  Instruction. — Historical  sketches  of  some  of  the  prominent  men 
in  American  history. 

Geography. — New  England  and  Atlantic  States. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — Fourth  Reader;  words  for  spelling  selected 
from  reading  lessons  and  from  other  text-books  used  in  the  school ;  re¬ 
view  of  punctuation  marks,  capitals  and  abbreviations ;  attention  given 
to  the  meaning  of  words  in  the  reading  lesson ;  pupils  to  repeat  in  their 
own  language  the  subject  of  the  reading  lesson. 

Arithmetic. — Complete  to  Article  184,  with  review  of  the  work  pre¬ 
vious  for  preceding  grades.  Slate  work  and  mental  exercises. 

Geography. — Central  and  Western  States  and  Territories. 

Oral  Instruction. — The  National  Flag,  Coat  of  Arms,  etc.;  historical 
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sketches,  discovery  of  America,  War  of  the  Revolution,  etc. ;  selections 

from  some  work  upon  history  read  to  the  pupils.  Observe  previous 
directions. 

Drawing,  Language,  Music  and  Writing. — The  same  in  both  classes 
of  this  grade. 

Language. — Name  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  reading  lessons  ;  cor¬ 
rect  false  syntax.  Pupils  find  statements,  questions  and  commands  in 
their  tax-books.  Teach  pupils  to  observe  that  statements  and  com¬ 
mands  begin  with  a  capital,  and  end  with  a  period,  and  that  a  question 
begins  with  a  capital,  and  ends  with  a  question  mark.  Write  state¬ 
ments,  questions,  and  commands,  and  change  them  from  one  to  another  ; 
make  several  statements  about  the  same  thing,  connecting  them  with  the 
word  and.  Write  lists  of  such  words  on  the  board,  and  require  people 
to  use  them  in  statements,  questions  and  commands,  orally  and  in  writ¬ 
ing.  Pupils  should  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  used. 


SIXTH  YEAR. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — Fourth  reader;  comprehensive  speller  re¬ 
viewed. 

Arithmetic — Complete  to  Article  284 ;  slate  work  and  mental  exercises. 

History. — Oral  Instruction.  Observe  previous  directions. 

Geography. — Guoyt’s  Intermediate,  to  twenty-fourth  page. 

Writing. — Book  No.  — . 

Drawing. — Book - . 

Language. — Name  nouns  and  pronouns,  giving  person  and  number  ; 
write  sentences  containing  parts  of  speech  learned ;  correct  false  syntax  ; 
teach  the  difference  between  common  and  proper  names;  write  lists  of 
common  and  proper  names,  afterwards  using  the  same  names  in  sen¬ 
tences  containing  different  kinds  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  also  sentences 
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containing  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  months  of  the  year,  and  the 
seasons ;  write  sentences  from  dictation ;  correct  sentences  written  in¬ 
correctly  on  the  board ;  special  attention  given  to  orthography,  use  of 
capitals  and  punctuation. 


FIRST  CLASS. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — Fourth  reader;  miscellaneous  exercises  in 
spelling. 

Arithmetic. — Complete  to  Article  330,  omitting  Articles  297  to  308 
inclusive ;  slate  work  and  mental  exercises. 

Geography. — Intermediate,  to  forty-eighth  page. 

Writing — Book  No.  — . 

Drawing. — Book - . 

Music. — The  work  of  the  previous  year  reviewed.  Teach  the  subject 
of  Triads,  as  found  in  the  simple  forms  of  the  chord  of  I,  the  chord  of 
V,  and  such  other  chords  as  the  teacher  may  direct.  Commence  to 
read  and  sing  in  three  parts,  page  25,  Third  reader;  practice  scale  and 
sounds  at  call. 

Language. — Pupils  to  name  the  action- words  in  the  reading  lesson, 
afterwards  writing  sentences  containing  these  action-words.  Teach  the 
proper  method  of  writing  abbreviations  and  contractions  with  the  use  of 
the  period  and  apostrophe  in  such  cases.  Write  a  list  of  abbreviations 
and  contrations  on  the  board,  and  require  pupils  to  use  them  in  sen¬ 
tences.  Dictate  sentences  containing  abbreviations  and  contractions  . 
similar  exercises  in  teaching  the  use  of  quotation  marks.  Pupils  to  find 
abbreviations,  contractions,  and  quotation  marks  in  reading  lessons. 
Correct  false  syntax.  Teach  the  use  of  the  article.  Teach  the  meaning 
of  the  terms,  sentence,  statement,  question  and  command. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


SEVENTH  YEAR. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — Fifth  reader ;  miscellaneous  words  in  spelling, 
oral  and  writing. 

Arithmetic. — Complete  to  Article  445,  omitting  Article  429  to  438 
inclusive. 

Writing. — Book  No.  — . 

s 

Drawing. — Book - . 

Geography. — Intermediate,  to  eightieth  page. 

History. — x\nderson’s  used  as  a  reading  book,  to  one  hundred  four¬ 
teenth  page. 

Music. — Review  the  previous  year’s  work.  Practice  the  triads  in  the 
chords  of  the  several  degrees  in  common  use  and  cadences  of  the  same. 
Read  and  sing  in  three  parts,  in  each  of  the  nine  different  keys,  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Third  Reader ;  practice  scale  and  sounds  at  call. 

Language. — Name  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs  and  adjectives  in  the  read_ 
ing  lessons ;  write  sentences  containing  the  parts  of  speech  learned ; 
pupils  now  to  be  taught  that  the  subject  and  predicate  are  essential 
parts  of  a  sentence ;  write  sentences  containing  simple  subject  and  pre¬ 
dicate  ;  copy  passages  read  by  the  teacher ;  copy  passages  from  the 
reading  lessons,  using  different  words  to  express  the  same  meaning. 
Pupils  begin  letter  writing ;  give  special  attention  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  letter,  including,  first,  superscriptions,  that  is,  place,  date  and  ad¬ 
dress  ;  second,  body,  that  is,  sentences,  lines  and  paragraphs  ;  third, 
subscription,  that  is,  regards  and  signature;  fourth,  proper  manner  of 
folding  :  fifth,  address  on  envelope ;  sixth,  place  of  stamp,  etc. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — Fifth  Reader;  review  of  the  Pronouncing 
Speller. 

Arithmetic. — Complete  to  Article  495,  omitting  Articles  445  to  458 
inclusive ;  review  of  the  work  of  previous  grades. 
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Geography. — Intermediate  completed. 

History. — Anderson’s  used  as  a  reading  book  completed. 

Language. — ‘Pupils  should  now  be  taught  the  classes  and  properties 
of  the  different  parts  of  speech  learned,  also  the  use  of  adverbs ;  change 
sentences  from  one  form  to  another;  write  impromptu  compositions 
upon  familiar  subjects  ;  observe  previous  directions. 

Drawing,  Music  and  Writing, — As  in  the  second  class. 


EIGHTH  YEAR. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Reading  and  Spelling.— -Fifth  Reader. 

Geography. — Review  of  South  America,  Africa  and  Asia. 

History. — To  sixty-fourth  page. 

Arithmetic. — Complete  to  Article  576. 

Language. — Swinton’s  Language  Lessons  to  fiftieth  page ;  frequent 
exercises  in  writing  compositions,  letter  writing  continued ;  avoid  long 
and  tedious  formulas  for  parsing ;  all  written  exercises  should  be  short. 

Music. — Review  of  the  previous  year’s  work.  Practice  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  songs  in  the  Third  Reader.  Practice  scale  and  sounds  at  call. 
Drawing  and  Writing. 

/  ♦ 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Reading  and  Spelling.— -Fifth  Reader. 

Arithmetic. — Complete  to  Article  686. 

Geography. — 'Review  of  North  and  South  America. 

History.— To  one  hundred  fourteenth  page. 

Language. — Swinton’s  Language  Lessons  to  the  one  hundred  four¬ 
teenth  page. 

Drawing,  Music  and  Writing. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


NINTH  YEAR. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — Sixth  Reader. 

History. — In  connection  with  Civil  Government,  completed  and  re¬ 
viewed. 

Arithmetic — Completed  and  reviewed. 

Language. — Swinton’s  Language  Lessons  completed  ;  pupils  will 
write  different  kinds  of  letters,  such  as  business  letters,  familiar  letters  of 
introduction  and  friendship,  notes  of  invitation,  acceptances  and  regrets; 
abstracts  of  lessons  in  history,  geography  and  other  branches  ;  selections 
of  poetry  in  the  Reader  changed  to  prose.  Attention  given  to  writing 
promissory  notes,  bills  of  goods,  etc.  Observe  directions  for  preceding 
grades. 

Music. — Practice  in  thiee  parts;  special  attention  paid  to  nice  ex¬ 
pression  and  articulation.  Introduce  the  F.  cleff  and  dictative  exercises 

Drawing,  Singing  and  Writing. 

Note. — Declamations  in  each  grade  of  the  Grammar  school. 

Teachers  in  each  grade  should  carefully  observe  the  directions  given 
for  previous  grades. 

Ungraded  and  partially  graded  schools  will  follow  the  course  as 
closely  as  practicable,  having  as  few  classes  in  the  school  as  possible. 


PROGRAMME  OF  STUDIES. 

The  programme  includes  nine  classes,  the  work  of  each  class  covering 
a  period  of  one  year. 

The  number  of  hours  per  week  allotted  to  each  study  or  exercise  is 
indicated  by  the  figures  annexed ;  the  whole  number  of  school  hours 
per  week  being  twenty  in  Primary  schools  and  thirty  in  other  grades. 
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FIRST  YEAR, 


HOURS.  HOURS. 

Reading,  8  Oral  Instruction,  2 

Spelling,  -  -  -  -  1  1-2  Music,  -  -  -  -11-2 

Printing  and  Writing,  -  r  1-2  Physical  Exercises,  -  1 

Drawing,  -  1 

Opening  Exercises  and  Recesses,  3  1-2  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR. 


Reading,  7 

Spelling,  -  -  -  -  2 

Writing,  -  -  -  1  1-2 

Arithmetic,  -  -  -  1  1-2 


Opening  Exercises  and 


Oral  Instruction,  1 

Music,  -  -  -  1  1-2 

Physical  Exercises,  -  1 

Drawing,  -  -  r 

Recesses,  31-2  hours. 


THIRD 

Reading,  -  -  -  10 

Spelling,  -  -  -  -  2  1-2 

Writing,  -  -  -  21-2 

Arithmetic,  -  -  -4 

Opening  Exercises  ai 


YEAR. 


Oral  Instruction,  -  -  21-4 

Music,  -  -  1  1-2 

Physical  Exercises,  -  1  1-4 

Drawing,  -  -  1 

d  Recesses,  5  hours. 


FOURT 


Reading,  9 

Spelling,  -  2 

Writing,  -  -  -  21-2 

Arithmetic,  -  -  -  4 

Oral  Instruction,  -  -  2 


Opening  Exercises  a 


YEAR. 


Music,  -  -  -  -  11-2 

Physical  Exercises,  -  1 

Drawing,  1 

Language,  -  -  2 


Recesses,  5  hours. 
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FIFTH  YEAR. 

HOURS. 

HOURS. 

Reading, 

7  1-2  Music, 

I  1-2 

Spelling, 

-  2  1-2  Physical  Exercises, 

I 

Writing, 

2  1-2  Drawing, 

I 

Arithmetic, 

-  5  Language, 

2 

Oral  Instruction, 

2 

Reading, 

Opening  Exercises  and  Recesses,  5 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

6  Physical  Exercises, 

I 

Spelling, 

2  1-2  Drawing, 

I 

Writing, 

2  i~2  Language, 

3 

Arithmetic, 

-  4  1-2  Geography, 

1 

Oral  Instruction, 

1  Declamations, 

1 

Music, 

1  1-2 

Reading, 

Opening  Exercises  and  Recesses,  5. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

5  Drawing, 

1 

Spelling, 

1  1-2  Language, 

«.  n> 

0 

Writing, 

2  Geography, 

4 

Arithmetic, 

-  4  History, 

1 

Music, 

1  1-2  Declamations, 

1 

Physical  Exercises,  -  i 

Reading, 

Opening  Exercises  and  Recesses,  5. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 

5  Music, 

1  1-2 

Spelling, 

1  Physical  Exercises, 

1 

Writing, 

1  Drawing, 

1 
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Arithmetic, 

HOURS.. 

V’  "  4 

Language, 

HOURS. 

-  4 

Miscellaneous, 

2 

History,  - 

3  I"2 

Declamations, 

1 

Opening  Exercises  and  Recesses,  5. 

NINTH 

YEAR. 

Reaping,  5 

Drawing, 

1 

Spelling,  -  -  1 

Language, 

-  4 

Writing,  r 

History, 

3 

Arithmetic,  -  -  -  4 

Miscellaneous, 

1 

Music,  -  -  -  1  1-2 

Physiology, 

T 

Declamations  and  Composi¬ 

Opening  Exercises 

and  Re- 

tions,  -  -  -  -  1  1-2 

Physical  Exercises,  -  1 

cesses, 

-  5 

Text  books  in  schools  of  this  city  in  grades  below  the  High  School : 

Reading — Monroe’s.  Spelling — Worcester’s. 

Grammar — Swinton’s.  History — Anderson’s. 

Geography — Guyot’s.  Arithmetic — Fish’s. 

Drawing — Smith’s.  Penmanship — Spencerian. 

Music — Mason’s  Readers  and  Charts. 


Note.— The  course  of  study  and  the  special  regulations  for  the  High 
School  not  being  complete,  are  not  published  at  this  time  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  rules  and  regulations. 


1\\l  UBRMW  GF  R- 
SEP  181929 

cf  Illinois 


UNIVERSITY 


School  Committee ■ — iSjf- 
Hon.  DAVID  H.  MERRIAM,  Mayor,  Ex  officio  Chairman. 
President  of  the  Common  Council,  Ex  officio . 


f  William  A.  Hardy, 
Ward  i.  )  Harvey  D.  Jillson, 

(  James  M.  Woodbury, 


Term  Expires. 

December,  1877. 
December,  1878. 
December,  1879. 


(  William  Baldwin,  Jr., 
Ward  2.  ■?  Benjamin  F.  Wallis, 

(  Samuel  L.  Graves, 


December,  1877. 
December,  1878. 
December,  1879. 


(  Frank  Magwire, 
Ward  3.  <  George  S.  Gibson, 
(  Alvin  M.  Sawyer, 


December,  1877. 
December,  1878. 
December,  1879. 


(  Thomas  S.  Blood, 

Ward  4.  )  Frederick  H.  Thompson, 
(  Ebenezer  Bailey, 


December,  1877. 
December,  1878. 
December,  1879. 


(  Harris  C.  Hartwell, 
Ward  5.  <  Fred  Fosdick, 

l  George  R.  W.  Scolt, 


December,  1877. 
December,  1878. 
December,  1879. 


(  Natt  Cowdin, 
Ward  4.  P.  J.  Garrigan, 

(  John  Gallagher, 


December,  1877. 
December,  1878. 
December,  1879. 


